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ABSTRACT 1 " . 

In the mid 1970»s the goals of student financial aid 
revolve around the idea of removing financial barriers. to access and 
reasonable choice* Students should be able to choose an institution 
based on rational decision making rather than monetary 
considerations* To this end the Federal Government, the states, and 
other sources of student financial aid have developed a vhole array 
of programs designed to move us toward the goal of equal educational 
opportunity* let the formulas differ for distributing the funds under 
these programs^ and a'll too often the funds appropriated fall far 
short of the prograk purposes. For a more ejguitable system to be 
develo^d:"" (1) a student and his family must be assured early in the 
student's formal education that financial aid will be available: (2) 
announcement of the amount of aid .should be if^ade before the student-' 
to select an institution so that this decision is not dictated by 
purely financial considerations; (3) to acnii^ve equal educational 
opportunity, the determination of student need must b^ based on one 
method of need analysis used by all vho graiit student aid; and (U| 
suf fidfjg nt funds sh9uld be provided to meet the financia.1 need thus 
"determined* (Author) « ' 
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Foreword 



Whea President Truman appointed Earl McGrath Commis^>ioner o£ 
Education in 1919 he told him: "Mr. Commissioner, I never went to 
college. I want every boy and girl in this country to go just a. far 
with his education as his abilities and desires will take him» That is 
and will continue to be the educational policy of my administration." 
This attitude endured and currently finds expression in the national 
goal of achieving^ "equal educational opportunity." However, the way 
in which this concept of Entitlement has beea implemented varies 
greatly. In the mid I970's the goals of student financial aid revolve 
around the idea of removing financial barjriers to access* and reason- 
able choice. Students sfjould be able to choose an institution based on 
rational decision making rather than monetary considerations. To this 
end the Federal Government, the states, and other sources of student 
financial Jiid have developed a whole array of programs designed to 
move us toward the goal of equal educational opportunity. Yet the 
formulas differ for distributing the funds under these programs, and 
all too ofter4 the funds apf)ropriated fall far short of the program 
purposes. This can only and often does lead to frustration and dis- 
illusionment on the. part of the applicants and their parents. The 
author suggests that for a more equitable system to be developed: 
(1) a student and his family must be assured early in the student's 
formal education that financial aid will be available; (2) announce- 
ment of the amount of aid should be made before the student has 
to select an institution so that this decision is not dictated by purely 
financial considerations; (3) to achieve equal educational opportunity* 
the determination of student need must be based oh one method of 
need analysis used by all who grant student aid; and (4) sufficient 
funds should be provided to meet the financial need thus determined. 
Only .when these factors are taken into account can the goal of equal 
edu(?ational opportunity through student financial aid programs be 
achieved. Jonathan D. Fife is associa^^^ director of the ERIC Clear- 
ingHouse on Higher Education. • 

/ Peter P. Muirhead, Director 
ERIC/Higher Education 
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Overview 



Two changcv lunt* ma<ie student financial aid of greit mtportin(e 
in finiuuing higliet education' Fiisi is the iiu leasing amount of f/mds 
available througtt student aid piogranjs.Jn liscal \car 107 1 -75, /there 
is an estimated SH.S billion available Se<ond is a cliange in i)ue de 
livery s>stem of student assistance. HistoricalK, students were /imited 
to aid offered by iridividual institutions. However, with the i/creased 
pat tic ipaiion uf public-funded piogiani\ nunt aid now avail/ble per 
mits students to take their awaul to an> insthution thii has ac 
cepted them. " / 

Thes/ changes are a result of three goajs establislied bv /ocieiy and 
articulated ihtough the various stucly groups and commisWjns examin^ 
log higher cnhication. The first goal is ihni nuMUs should develo{)ed. 
to ptovide for ecpial echicational opportunit\ ior all dlpms who are 
capable^ of benefiting from a postsecondaty echu^ation, /Diis goal hav 
three objc'ctivest to prqvlde stuch^its access to a ]>osts(/ondary eduta^ 
tion: to allow studerns reasonable clioue. that is, t!u7 frc^edom to se 
kct the sottrte of this (j^liuaiion; and to peimit retention, that is, to 
enable the student to pi^sm this c^ducation to its ton/lusioh. A second 
goal is to increase ahe free fknv within the eduott tonal , marketplace 
by pioviding saulenh with -suf lie lent finahci^il a/sistarice to allow 
them to base their educttional decisions cm the jAng-teim economit 
and academic benefits of that education, rather man the short-term 
costs. The third goal is 'o establish meai^s to protect tlie diversitv of 
American higher e(htcation bv giung support /to those institutions 
that are ccmtributing to the educational needs ^f society. 

It is the premise of this paper that if student financial aid ss to act 
as a viable means to iielp achieve these goals, there needs to be an 
understanding of the various factors that- effect the athie%'ement of 
tJiese goals. Since without il^e achievement of the first two goals of 
c*ciuai educational opportunity — access and choice — it is impossible to 
achieve the- other goals, this paper will focus on the recent studies 
and research that have examined the v'arious influences affecting a 
student's motivaticm and ability to achieve these goals in the pursuit 
of a postsecondary education. 

There are two ingredients in the attsffnment of access: the motiva- • 
tion 10 attend and the ability to attend. Retorch on student motiva- 
ticm indicates that there are four major influences thai affect a stu- 

I 
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ikm^ ilr'^m^ m pmsm^' .1 ftirthei eAxtrMiom family spppott, utidmxk 
ability and a<tnatjift€"nt. family Hmnrhl strength, and peer ^uppor 
Th^t* iiiflucnm pU\ a part over Ute entire educational career of/a 
student mil tnurut mth e*atti otiier For example, the amount/ot 
family uipport itecrived by a student h determined in ^ome par^ by 
the famitvH (irmmnxl strength nts SveU as by the student*^ past/ara- 
demit achievement. The ability oC ^ student to pursue a postsea^hdarv 
education h determmed hy the institutions that uilmh the ^tud^^t and 
the suidentS ubilhy to meet his educaticnal cost Tlierefore/ in the 
promotion of acce*»s, Ons^ncial aid has a long-term effec/ of en* 
rouraging^ltudents and their families by minimiriiig jfinaiicial con 
Mderations so they e:m base their edutaiionai <lecisions on the over- 
all benefits of a posuccondarv education* and the more/ immediate 
effect of providung sufficsem assistance to allow a studept to attend 
some ?vpc> d( posisecondarv instil ution» 

The objective of cl^oice is dependent upon access. M student does 
not have the opp^-^rtimiiy to ihoose a particular institution until ac*. 
ces^ is achieved. Like access, the f;icton affecting dmUx arc both long 
and short term. Research sttidies indicate that there are four major 
/onskierations tliat moiiivaie a student to select a Particular institu- 
tion the reptuatjon of the in^tittai^n, the cost of /he institution, the 
social economic status of itie student, and the laca/eynic ability of the 
student Immediate factors afre<:ting choice are tjhe same as those at 
fecting access: the ability of the student to be/ accepted fay the in- 
stitution of bis or her choice, and the ability toiinancially afford that 
institution* The degree of influence student /aid will have on the 
long range faciov^ is dependent upon the stu«ent*s/undet5tanding of 
what aid is available and the amount of aid he might expect to rt' 
ceive. The impact of student aid on ihe actual att^^nment of attend- 
ing an in^tittuion of his or her choice is dependent upon the amount 
of funds available to that student, / 

In the final analysis., the amount of influence student assistance- 
has on the iUhievement.of access and clpice is dependent upon the 
students' and dieir famihV understandtfig ctf the availability of aid 
and the amount of aid offered the student. The amotmt of aid is 
dependent upon determination of student financial need. This need 
1$ usually deteri^itied through a nee^-analysis system. The amoimt 
of need is <!ctem^ined by the vario/ts economic ar^d philosophical 
judgments that make up necd-anal/sis systems/ Some systems have 
been designed to determine a ,studfent\s absolute needt that is, the' 
amount of need a student ha^ aftler considering the amotmt of. fi- 
nancial resources available as c^ompared with the actual expenses in-/ 

^ ■ / 
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x\w^m\m%m oi Uxunvial wsmmt^s ;x smdmn should Im^ aviiitoble 4is 
iompmmi with ihe "^'ks^^raue exfjf nse'* of 4 niuteitt mmiiVm^ a po^st- 
y(oxulm\ tmmmiim \ lUiul k\i*l i}t ilnmnMng the me^i %tmkm , 

mmM aid pny^^um Mmnpts inM^xmim ilw mmi}m ol siudeuH w ,^ 
iin\m*i M^mU h\ tiffiiiu^* ^i\^:mU uht^se ma* has Inmx iteHrmtiu^ ttoi 
l>v need Inu in mimber ai pi^r^i*^^!^^^^^^^ ^ 

in {be phmmn^ mm\ lyu^hipmmi U a kxulmi airfpir)gQm if suidenf; 
aid programs an to aa ,1 ^.salde miMtnv t<) jmrnio^ite *if and 
dimxi^ ¥m tnmuuil imisnkn mum Ix* mmipMU'd m a vtudentH 
nliuiiuonal ikHiskm. a 4ui{enh ^uid hn inmih mmt be rmde mmte 
rn\ tdth !M ihf '4mlmC^ t'duranm flmt ifmmml mmmme mil be 

and ihi>m\ timnmmrm'nit nl the she pt ihp as'^imnn* ' %hmld he 

€'ir^ hn^i' Mnntt'imn! 4*'itMmi\ mt ajadrtm^ aral'ivM' f^tmmiiC i^- 
mmtml inn'^.kd^-at^.nsr'-l^ audmr'ed'-o (imd?td,l's thar to arhtevi^ 
^^/ml cdutKitstun.d nppinmmi\ ^tmb'nt' nrrdmBhrn p'^f4^mm\ mi^^ 
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tntrodifctlon 



In a !jide-.over thirsv WAt^^ suiitem fmancia! ml has gtrmn ithm 
■idaiiv<? in^?gn«fKjiK.i? tu td'tlm ilmnmrnt Ummul forta^ af- 
fecting higher <Kluc^tkjjrt n?*iav Se%^r 4 important dimmion^ mid 
dianges in emplia'^i^ fKnf"i«mtrihuH*?!uo chl^ grciwUa^ among which 

* denh mrah'M- and pnj^iam^ • from a tn^iu* of v^ruiafK" >^ro N^fore she 
(J r HiU in VH}, iht^ ip\*'i.tl .^!ii%iimm-m Ua^ hmlgemi ov<?r biiUon 

^ for ^tueient aid m JiKi! ^car 197«V ^lUitr^ ^.chotet^ip antf'^ism 
:i^m w% Jmt^th mm\t%xvm 20 '^eaV^ j^o, a\vardeci ncarlv mil* 

"roU'i! ftin^^ av^nlahle loi Mmkm M^l m lis?:.*! uvir Iw^^WH*^ t^n- 

to nH^t-imitiiiiluiti mn^^ - ; 

■ inmh. hmh md 'im\iHi\\. .:ne mm OnKim; ih amaiitntA tw 

j^mnmnmiiil \m\k% h;%h mvtinpml to psomote the s^nM gotds ot 

. ih^mI !.o {5elj> im\ tmt a ^aH^ninunu.'^l m fmouraije a freer, 

IhU ibmnntu ihmi^i^ in the imimfhma:- nl ^mimi mti^pumMns 

• ti<m Inm rdeiUvH^ siukk^n. In i;M.K wth tht^ ma'piion of ^he- 

I. Biil, nhi]tjrMy, olf Ute .ail |irrfigr4r«?^ dkl nut t-xi-*;? ?jf.'n niio 
Tb^ nmliitmk of aid prij^^^^n^i i^^lablhlifd in thv decade biissf alh 
have iMiij. ihe smw .$*o*"ils- Thi^H* U)^ pmvule jhe/r 

n;iris'Jtdlv <litv^dv;mra^i«^!:d \\'itAt M<m m %mif tmm c4 pmt^Lomhm 
i^dui-Mnn, ilij^ idhm ilww muytm-Hnn"' Umlmn m dtu^hd the to!!<^e 

timi ihnm^: ptuudv auI uut\i pi^Tkul nl m allow ^imhntM 

4 
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t© achieve sheii echuational objeitives (45 proviifeM freer fIo\c of btu^ 
(l^nts in tht educational inarketphu^\ ixtid f^] help pu^i^er^e the di- 
versfsy of higher f*<huation. For somt programs there, also luyt h<^n 
two other >;<)uK; (h to encourage rnt)re smdetits to maipr iu certain 
MMialh-neetled miupatioas. e<hiraii(m. euqauHning md tnedi6=im% 
and (2) U) jmure that stutleufs of hipther arthtic athletic, aud ita-; 
dCiTiiv mhlcvvrnenr an^able <nntinue their ^rUirauon. 

Wliile all aid proguuis Ijasualt) Ir^vv the ^^am^' gcjals, there has 
bi,?en ^-m- lirilh.iuialvsi^ ilozie" lo determine it umUm aid i> a viable 
mearn to promote, the>e goal^. As these programs de\el(>ijed/ certain 
baM< (juestjon^ Tt»nmne(} iman>weial AV hat t<mdif^uas art as bar- 
tliSrs iu mccss and thuiet r Will aid pH)gratus Mginfieanth alter a vlir 
dentS rpllei^e-goinit derision? What .effect do the various net<h 
anaK.se«» and iei>uIation\ o{ aul pt«>granis h.ne on the achievement ot 
these jjoals? Now that aid proi^ntms ha,vel>eam)e'more imfKiriant. 
neater attention js beia§. given to answenng thfse qne'^dons. Mai^y 
or)j^am?atjon^ such as statt; siJuihu sf up" oflke^, it*^isl*^rhe t^mmitteeiv, ^ 
and research tenteis .*Yi/ rmevtigatin^ the actual nnpait of aid; This 
report will rtniew the lesuitN of thm^ mvest^atton<* and ai^aHK* f\xm ' 
fixulings and u'commendaMons The pmni%e this reixnt i% livM two 
major goai^^ -^access and rhoue^ ami tfie proce^of deteminati<)n of 
the ainduiu of student, nc(xl are aitital in the aV-hievem^ni of the 
nK^ioi <fr(\^h ^(h for aid prognmN Therefore, without xnaximiring the 
impa<i rif aid on student act ess atul i hoke. the other goals oi re 
tention, increasing tho dvn nnus pi thtr edtuatrpnal maiketpfece. ah)? 
preseivin|r the dtver^itv of hJ^^her cduunon ian^sot be niaxitnizetl. In 
addition; if the methods j^sfd- tti dc^^mine the atn*!)tnxt financi**iV 
Tieed tjf ^th<:^ sttulent nre mit adcqMtt^. then the acb|wement of the 
goa]??^oL access and choice arc doubtful. This paper„ then, wHl knm 
on the feas of access. charcK^imd student nc^ed analyHs> 

To set. the stage the^^ will be a .brief tniew o? the di?velopinent. 
goalK, and' avail^bilitv of student airt prpfitauK This wdf ^sfoHowed 
b\ an exaiViination of the vat jous condit^nm that affeci ^tMent^ access 
to and cliok'c of a jK>stse(ondary instiiini>n, and die various; <.ysteim 
of walvnne; student need. The conckiiUtitg teuton v;tli offer *^pecific 
jsnggestiphs the auihoi believesgwift help to. increase the irrtpat^ of 
^tuclenl aid. 



Goals of Student Financial Aid 



FolkJ^vmg 1iVor\<{ War II there wa^ a stronglv egalitarian sentiment 
about who higher etturation should sei^'e. This viewpoint was ex- 
. pressed bv the FresidehtV^ CoJiunission on Higher Education estab- 
lished by President TrunivUi in Jtily rS4f). In theii^ final report the 
Commission stated: 

, Xh< swtfi: mc\"«mijfl£ of events and tht* growirijr complcxits of our na- 
tumal Im atid of worUl affaKr^ rti.^kv\ n imperative, at the * earliest 
possible t'»:i:<^ to (latMUtc our demcKralic ideal into a living? rcalitv; to 
t'limu'uiK* the barrier* to <^imlitv <if tniuc^tional or/portunitv. and to 
^*\}ami mu c«Ucirc^ and uuiVcisities; to insure thai the otik factors which 
^^hnh. Kould limit enrollmctvi are abiHtv and interest of the prospec- 
tn(« |iude«r* :r S Presulem's Conimmitiii vt>V 2. p. W 

n 

Xeaflv 2^ vear^ later, two major study groups* the Carnegie Ck)m- 
mission on Hij^her Education [1968, iy70b) and the Committee for 
Economic Development ilWM. reaffirmed dne^sentiments of the Tru- 
m^n Reix>rt. \s «^tated bv t!u* Carnegie Commission: 

. Mhr ccpjorluv of oppoimmiv has 'long been promljwl to* all of our 
fiU/iii^ ItHfratno^lv st*cli cquaht\ meam equaUtv of oppouAinitv to 
ttht.u-.^ «V t^XU?^ Thh J5 a national promise, and tbe federal 

i*^^M xmriKt%tJtm a ^^kxa\ xt^pm%^h^\xi^ {(» ^id higher education in carrvin^ 
out ihi^ p<(mHie ihuil Text of ^ . . I)eccmb<?r 15, it. 

A -1 ■ 

i That the achievement of equal edxuitHonal opportunity would take 
vearv to .uxomnlish an«I would involve a ccmsjderable amount of ad- 
ditiaaal fttntlini; did nov ^^scape rhest* romnusMo'Vis <md study gioups. 
Thr» Truman Report ii'S Ft esideni's Commission 1947) astutely 
IKMUted out that eqmd educational opi>oriunitv could not be achieved 
until disrriminatorv and etiinomic barriers were elimina^^ed. They 
NU^jji^sivd tha* tiu^ t^nmnmn banjn^ tonhi bp dimtmled or mini- 
inh^.^^btiii finnmuil a^sisbmif- Jntvilv to \fndrnt\. This ])oint 
was te^ffirmei! bv Pi?fsideni Nixon in his Marcli VMQ message on 
higher eduujrjiin to the \\S Congress- "No quahTied i^tudentrwho 
wants to go to college should he barrtd bv lack /^f monc^. l^hat ha.s 
long %tftt a ^vtii American goal. I propose that we achieve it now" 

' 1*^/11 p 22^ This, role for stttdent aid was defined by the 

^atH::Vd Task Fokc* on Student Aid Pu>!>Iems {i075V. "The pri» 



mory purpose of student aid is to provide *financii:l resources to stu- 
dents who would otherwise be unable tl) begin and complete the type 
of postsccondary education they wish to pursue" (p. 6). * » 

Another organization, ^he American College Testing Program, also 
believes direct student financial aid helps to minimize economic con- 
sideration from a student's access to and x:hoice of an institution. 
They state in their Handbook .for Financial Aid Administrators that 
aid programs are intended to remove financial barriers to education 
for those who were unable to pay, ease the financial burden for those 
who were more able to pay, ancl manifest a special commitment to 
disadvantaged students (Handbook for Financial Aid . /. 1973 pp. 
1-2). . V ■ ' . 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Access, Choice and Retention" 

Essentially, the amount* of financial aid must be sufficient to achieve , 
the three basic parts of equal educational opportunity; equal access, 
reasonable choice, and continuous funding to promote^ retention. 
These elements will be discussed in turn. *; 

For ^n individual to achieve equal educational opportunity, some 
iorm of access to an institution of further education must be^ avail- 
able (Carnegie Commission 1968). Student aid should eliminate the 
financial barriers that prevent access (The National Commission 
1973, p, 53). Equal access has been interpreted to mean that alj in- 
dividuals should be encouraged to pursbe some form of further edu- 
cation, regardless of intellect or motivation. Howevfer^ the major 
study commissions, have been quite clear in stating that equal 'access 
only means "equal iclT^j|^ce" to further one's education. As stated by 
the Carnegie Commission: 

^Vc do not bi licvc that each young person should of necessity attend col- 
lege ... we therefore oppose universal attendance as a goal of American, 
higher educaticn and believe that noncollege alternatives should be made 
more available and more attractive to young* peo|)le. We favor, on Ui ' 
other hand. MMit'tfr^aZ access for those who^want to enter institutions of 
higher education, are able to make reasonable progress^^ter enrollment. , 
and can beneBt from attendance (1970a, p. 11). 

The second part of equal educational opportunity, reasonable 
choice, k closely related to access. Not only shpuld a student have a 
rcason;rfcle chance to attend any institution, he should have a reason- 
able chajKe to attend an institution that will give him* the best educa- ' 



tion according to his academic qualificatifcns and motivation (The 
National Commission 1973, p. 55). This means if two students with 
equdl intellect and^motivation but unequjil financial resources qualify 
for and want to attend a particular institution, student aid should 
be sufficient to Jttt^w the financially disadvantaged student to Kave the 
same opportunity for attendance as the financially advantaged stu- 
dent. 

T^e third p. th'^at must be fulfilled in order for equal educational 
opportunity to be achieved is that of retention. In other words, stu- 
^ dents should have sufficient means to pursue their education as long 
as they are qualified and motivated. If this does not occur, then the 
aid program falls short of full equal educational ^Opportunity. While 
this point appears to be basic, many of die study commissions have 
failed to articulate it. In fact many of the student aid programs, in 
an attempt* to maximize the distribution of their resources, fail to 
vgive sufficient continuing support to insure the student's ability to 
continue his education (National Task Force 1975)» 

Stimulating the Academic Marketplace 
c A second majoT goal that has been most commonly proposed for 
stuSert aid is the stimulation of competition in the academic market- 
place (Student Assistance . . . 1972; Leslie and Johnson 1974), which 
is the supposed result of student aid that eliminates financial bar- 
riers to higher education. Without financial barriers, students would 
select institutions not on the basis of costs but on the basis of aca- 
demic excellence. The cost of room, board, and tuition, the avail- 
ability of institutional based (as opposed to direct) student aid, or the 
proximity of the institution to the student's home will no longer be 
the controlling factors in choice of college. Of higher priority will be 
the quality of the academic program, the general educational goals 
of the institution, ^,he diversity of programs offered, and the general 
makeup of the student body. 

As. students have more freedom of choice, they will have more in- 
fluence. on the operation of their institution. The student will be- 
come increasingly concerned about how much education is' being re- 
ceived for the dollar, and institutions 'accordingly will have to be 
more concernedi about the efficiency and effectiveness of their opera- 
, \ tion. Consequently, for insututions to attract students fhey will have^ 
to become more responsive to their students' educational needs. Those 
institutions that do not respond or cannot produce with as great 
efficiency and effectiveness as others would not be patronized and 
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would eventually fail (Krugoff 1969; Wiseman 1969; Owens 1970; 
^Roose 1970).! ^ 

Preservation of Diversity 

A third major goal of student.aid is that it should be a Satisfactory 
delivery system for transfer of public funds to private institutions to 
^preserve the diversity th^X has characterized higher education in this 
country. By indirect aid to private institutions through student aid 
programs the controversial issue of public funds directly supporting 
religiously affiliated and other private organizations is minimized. It 
also lessens tbf criticism about public funds aiding private institu- 
tions by allowing the consumer, i.e., the student, to decide on his own 
how these public funds should be distributed. Thus, by promoting 
free access and reasonable choice student aid also helps to support 
the diversity of higher education. 

This goal has received support from many ^lucational spokesmen. 
Joseph Boyd, Executive Director of the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission, comments: 

A common thread in 3II development [of aid programs] is to provide dolr 
lars to permit the fniancially needy- student to attend the college of his 
choice without designating a specific vocational future. . . . State programs 
not only permit college going to thOsc who might be financially able to 
attend, but also significantly affect college choice. Freedom of choice and * 
prc.'icr\ atioii of^diversity in higher education have motivated the large and 
' comprehensive state programs (Boyd 1969, pp, 5-6). 

The Task Force of the National Councif of Independent Colleges 
and Universities has set forth "A National Policy for Private Higher 
Education." In it tlie entire range of public support for private higher 
education was elaborated. All of their positions encompass the gene- 
ral principle that "the private sector of higher education is 
enormouslv valuable to the American society and is an influential 
complement to the public sector. Policyrnakers in both state and tede- 
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1 This market model for students has been severely criticized as not reflecting 
reality, in that manv conditions that exist now, and will likely exist in the future, 
prevent this market model from being realized. These conditions rare: (I) lack of 
iniitutional articulatio. of goals, objectives, and services makes it impossible for 
a student to ni^ke rational educational decisions; (2) the availability of student aid 
is not now nor will be suificiont enough to allow students to have^ full access 
and full choice; and (3) the organizational structure of an institution, especially 
the piocrss of decentralized decision making, prevents immediate institutional re- 
sponse to the demands or desires of their student applicants (Horobin, Smvth, ind 
Wiseman 1969; Jolmstone 1972; "The New Depression . . April 16, 1973; Leslie 
and Johnson 1974). 
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ral governments should giye increasing attention to preserving and 
strengthening private higher education" (A National PoHcy for Pri- 
vate Higher Educ^t^on 1974, p. 5). For this reason the advocates ot 
public assistance for private higher education oppose program regu- 
lations that would prevent students from being able to attend a pri- 
vate institution. ^ 

Many state master plans or reports of statewide coordinating, 
agencies have also given support to private higher education through 
goal statements on student aid programs. Typical of these state- 
ments arc the following two quotations: 

Resources and need^ of the private srctor of higher education arc an 
integral part of thct Hoard's activity in planning and coordinating the 
Texas TTi'ghcr Edi^cation svsteip/ Tuitioii^cqualization grants program, 
enacted by the sixty -second legislature. aAtfiorized the issuance of state 
funding giants to ivcedy Texas students imending accredited independent 
'colleges and universities in the state'^(Coordinating Board, December 
1973. p. 9). 

~ ■ \ . • 

The states inteiW in postsccondary education must be more pervasive 
than itn interest in maintaining public institution!. In providing that a 
state scholarship recipient may attend eith^ a public or private higher 
education institution in Minnesota,, the 1967 legislature also riecognizes 
the fact that the stale tan appropriately provide pottsecoudary education 
opportunities fof^its residents in other ways (Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, January 1973, p. 45). 

Ren'uiting Device \^ 

While not ,a^/ prevalent now as in the past, institutional student 
aid is still used a<^.a competitive recruiting device (Handbook for 
Financial Aid . . . J973), The institutions have discovered that a 
minimal scholarship ^an attract students away fiom institutions that 
offer little or no aidi A small investment of scholarship funds at- 
tracts students who have to pay the major part^of their educational 
expenses. This form of discounting the cost of higher education is 
most generally practiced in times when there is underutilization of 
college facilities and resources (Fife 1975). 

Summary 

Nfany objectives have been given by various study commissions for 
the increased effort to fund aid programs. The goal mentioned most 
frequently is the promotion of equal educational opportunity. To 
achieve this gOol, three basic objectives must be met. The programs 
should provide the financial mean^s to achieve (1) equal access, (2) 
reasonable choice, and (3) stable funding oVer time to permit the stu- 
dent to pursue his education to the fullest. If the student is provided 
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with sufficient funds to achieve these goals, the educational market- 
place is enhanced. The student now will base his educational de- 
cisions not on finances but on academic considerations. With the free 
How of students to the educational marketplace encouraged, the stu- 
dent has siifficiertt freedom to rationally clirfjose the institution he 
feels will give him the best education, whether public or private. In 
this way, private institutions gain additional fsupport through student 
aid systems. Furthermore, institutional aid programs ran be used not^" 
only to provide additional aid to students but also can help the **near 
needy'' student who, although not qualifying for state or federal pro- 
grams, with this help ^ay be able to attend the institution of his 
choice. 
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Growth of student Aid Programs 

I . * 

if 

The egalitarian goals set for student aid programs necessitated ^ 
new source and delivery system for these programs. It was appropriate 
that the iiAj^tution be the originator of the student funds whfn aid 
was awarded with the intent of attracting the academica^y, 
artistically or athletically superior student to enhance an institution's 
reputation for having, such students. However, new sources of funds 
had to be developed when the goal o£ student aid shifted from awards 
that benefitted the institution to awards designed to help the finan- 
cially needy student attend an institution of his choice. Since this^ 
impetus to change the use of financial aid sprang from society, it was 
not surprising that the new source of aid should be from public tax 
funds. In the view of the Carnegie Commission, "Equality of oppor- 
tunity-. , . is a national promise and the federal government has a 
special responsibility to aid higher education to carry out this 
promise" (Full Text of . . . December 13, 1971, p, 6). 

Fedgral Effort 

Over the last decade rherfederal government has become the single 
largest source of student aid. In 1975 more than seven million stu- 
dent awards were granted totalling over $6 billion.2 These programs 
can- be grouped into four categories, based ^on th^ type of student 
they are intendec. to fiid: (1) aid awarded to 'individuals as partial 
compensation for time spent in t4ie armed services; (2) aid granted 
under the Social Security program; (3) aid based on student financial 
need; and (4) aid granted to stimulate student attendance in spedfip' 
program areas. 

Veteran Bene fits — ^The largest federal student aid program both in 
terms of dollars invofved and students aided is^ the G.I. Bill, which 
was lunded at $3.0 billion for fiscal year 1975 and which aided some 
2.5 million veterans. The 1976 Veteran's Administration budget in- 
cludes $4.1 billion for education and. training benefits ("Higher Edu- 
cation and National Affairs," Feb. 7, 1975, p. 12).3 

2U shbuid be noted that the number of individuals aided is considerably less 
than the ^total student awards because many students received more than one form 
of federal sudent aid. 

3 At the\ time of the writing of this monograph, President Ford has requested 
that xhv, CfJ. Bill be phased but» i.e., new benefits will no longer be available, 
although those that qualified in the past will receive their remaining benefits. 
Congress appears to be acting favorably on this request. 
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The period of time that a veteran may use the award is based on a 
calculation of time spent in the armed services. Tlie amount of the 
monthly benefits is calculjfted according to Xhe number of courses 
taken and the number of dependents the veteran has. The size of the 
awards is not based on a calculajion of the veteran's financial need 
nor is it based on the educational expenses incurred. 

Social Security Educatioml Benefits — Another large student aid ' 
program that is not often considered as such is the vSurvi^rs Benefit 
Program of the Social Security Administration. Benefits paid to stu- 
dents under this program totalled $856 million in fiscal }975. The 
^ amounts of award the individual receives is calculated according to a 
percentage of the social security benefits for .which a family quaUfies 
and is not based on any consideration of the educational expenses 
incurred by the student. While there is an impUcit need element in 
this program, that is, awards are granted only to dependents of 
families that have qualifietl under the Social Security program, the 
awards themselVes do not directly take into account any of the edu- 
cational costs. Therefore, a student attending an inexpensive com- 
munity college would receive the same benefits as qne attending a 
more expensive state university or private institution. 

Nee debased Student Aid Programs—TheTC are six federal need- 
based student aid program (see Tables 1 and 2). A ^need-based pro- 
gram determines the size of the award according to the gap between 
the student's educational expenses and financial resources. These*pro- , 
grams can be classified, according to their delivery system as non- 
institutionally-based programs and insdtutionally-based programs. 

Noninstitutionally-based programs grant awards directly to the 
student. The three federal aid programs in this category are the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), State Student Incendve 
Grant (SSIG), and the Gruaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP). 
The /Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program authorized in'' 
the 1972 Amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965 is con- 
sidered to be the cornerstone of the Federal student aid program. In 
FY 1974, its first year of operation, the BEOG program received 
$122.1 million. By FY 1976, $715 million had been appropriated for 
the BEOG program and another $300 million apparently will be 
added, bringing the total to $1,015 billion. 

The State Student Incentive Grant Program provides federal money 
to students who are eligible for state need-based scholarship programs. 
Eligible state programs are those , that equally match the available 
federal funds with new state scholarship aid. This program has 
grown from $19 million in FY 1974 to $44 million in FY 1976. 
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Table 2. Guaranteed Student Loans Source, Number of Axvc^rds, and 
Total Funds Available^ for ^elected Fiscal Years 
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Number of Awards 


l,350j296 


556.509 


556397 


489,201 


430,675 


484,606 


DoIUr Amount 


$1. 644,949 


485,871 


594,084 


545,907 


527,776 


675,156 


Federal 














Number of Awards 


33l,040»» 


565,387 


691,874 


599,085 


506,854 


504,726 


Dollar Amount 


I284.162** 


553,788 


780,164 


654,616 


611,651 


661,292 



Source: U.5. Office of Education, 1975. 

* in thousand of dolUrs ^ 
••for fiscal years 1968-69 

Guaranteed Student Loans are usually classified "as a noninstitu- 
tionally-based program, although there are a number of institutions 
that participate in this program. The federal government assists the 
efforts of individual banks to make interest subsidized and non- 
subsidized loans to students through its own program and supports a 
program to aid state guaranteed loan programs. The state and fed- 
eral programs guarantee loan repayments. In FY 1976 the cost for 
interest subsidies of this program was over $450 million, with an 
additional $200 million used for repayment of loan defaults. Through 
this program a total of over 989,000 students received over $1.3 bil- 
lion in loans in FY 1975. ^ 

Institutionally-based programs provide awards to students through 
an institution's student financial aid office. The amount of money the 
institution has available for these programs is determined by an 
estimate of the total financial need of the institution's student popula- 
tion in relation to the needs of other institutions located in the same 
state and according to the amount of institutional money available to 
match federal money. Obviously, the total amount of money ap- 
propriated for each aid program determines, "o a degree, the amount 
of funds an individual institution will receive. The ^ur programs 
that can be categorized as institutionally-based are: Supplementary 
Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG), National Direct Student 
Loan (NDSL), and College Work-Study Prograih (CW-SP). For fiscal 
1976 the Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant Program 
(SEOG) has been funded at $240 million, an estimated 347,000 stu- 
dents being aided; the College Work-Study Program (CW-SP) has 
been funded at $400 million, an estimated 870,000 students being 
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aided;" and the Xattonal Direct Student Loan Prc^am^ (XDSL) has 
been funded at over S320 million, an estimated 728,1 10 student; being 



Student Assistance for specific Graduate Program —Tins fourrh' 
and last category of federal student aid com privies those programs de-^ 
veloped to encouragb students to further their education in specific 
areas. For example, in the XT.S. Office of Education's appropriations 
for FY 1976 more than 530 million will be allocated for such special 
areas as language training, area studies^ college teacher fellowships, 
public service training, fellowships for the (Ksadvantaged, and mining 
fellowships. Since most of these programs are primarily designed to 
encourage individuals in specific occupations to gain further training 
or to direct students into .specific careers, they do not usually base 
award eligibility on finnncial need. Another large portion of this 
type of student aid is a secondar>' result of the federal ly-spon sored 
Research area, \fost imivew^ity based researcli projects incliide funds 
^or graduate student aid. 

Stale Student Scholarship /Grant Programs 

State funded student aid programs evolved more slowly than fede- 
ral ones. ir:)wever, during the last five years the number of states 
cjffering^student aid programs nearly doubled and now includes 42 
states that constitute 94.1 percent of the U.S. population (see Table 
5). During this period, the average student award increased from 
$445 to $576 (see Table 4). Part of the most recent expansion is due 
to the new Federal-State Student Incentive Grant Program. Under 
this program, states may qualify for federal funds on a fifty-fifty cost- 
shared basis for ne^y student awards. This program was purposely 
designed to encourage states to increase their student aid effort. ^ 

One of the difficulties in discussing and generalizing about itate 
student aid programs is the imique and varying nature of the higher 
education enterprise in each statc.t<Many states have developed aid 
programs to serve -the peculiar needs and purposes of their higher 
education community. As a result, there is no such thing as one 
type of state scholarship/grant program. For example, in 1974-75 the 
39 states having student-aid, need-based programs had 61 separate 
programs qualifying for State Student Incentive Grant funds. These 
states also liav*^ numerous student aid programs that do not qualify 
for SSIG funding because they are not based on student financial 
need. Of the states that do qualify for SSIG funding, more tlyan 40 
percent also have some type of academic standard a student must 
incet to qualify for an awatd. 
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Table ?> Htslori Smre PWO of SUU^ Fumled, S^mlBa\td 
Undergraduate holm MpfGt ant Programs 
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Table / Hmiman Staiisius SUUr Xred^Bmed CompeiHwe and 
Noncompeiitwe bimmnal Aid P)Ogmms !^>7i'71 

\^_^^ , _ . 

Cliftractei;istks WfUlt I972».73 tW-74 1974-75 

*• 

Njum6cr oi states 

with pro^^rams 21 29 31 57 

> ■ 

Number of ninollcd 

winnei.5 5<»3.909 601,6^1 733,267 ni>m^ 

Dollar paNout 2f>S6ll57<> 3ir^l62J7fi ^ jr>lMl ^2^ , 140.771.000": 

Average award 

amoiitu 445 477 497 ' 542 

Percent increase in 
average award , y v 7j ' i <)o 



,^ Source: Joseph D- Bo\d, m^ 74, 1^74^7'^, and 1^7^ 76 Vndet^taduflte Statr 
... . ScholatshifK^ Grant Programs. ^ , 
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the National Task Force on Student Aid Problems f i975. p II) tJut 
more than $810 million h av4iitabk for suideni aid from non^^iate 
and non-federaJ source's Of this amownt« $760 million originatc^i 
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Tim imporiaiice that $uideni aid plays in financing Jugher educa* 
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receive all of the $H | Vnllion avatisiIHe K\^nuso. n i?* clear that stu- 
dent aid has gnwn to a maidi Jauqr in the hn mcing of higher 
education 
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AccMt to Collage 



What impact student aid funds -iiavc on students and institutions, 
will depend upon how effectively these funds are distributed. To 
have an effective distribution necci^sitates an understanding of what 
conditions inffuence the basic goals set for aid programs. Of all the 
student aid goals that have been developed, two goals-^-access and 
choice — are the -most criticaL The reason for this is if all students 
who want to attain some form of postsecondary education are pro- 
vijded the neceite? resources to do so, and if these resources are 
distributed in a oner that will allow the student to attend the 
institution for which he qualifies and which he believes will provide 
him with the best education, then the other goals of free flow ia 
the educational marketplace and the preservation of the diversity of 
higher education will be achieved. In addition, aid programs designed 
lo insure that the highly qualified student is abk to attain an educa- 
tion or to attract a stiJrdent to a particular area of concentration must 
emphasize the goals of access and choice to be inclusive and effective. 
Conversely, aid programs that grant awards to students who can afford 
to attend without aid, or who do not want to major in a particular 
subject but are persuaded because of the size of the award, are not 
using the aid funds efficiently. 

The questions that now must be answered are: What condition*? 
affect the acce^^s and choice of a student and to what degree will stu- 
dent fman<ial aid help to insure its accomplishment? To answer this 
question, this and the following chapters will examine research focus- 
ing on access and choice. Here the "condition of access" is defined as 
those conditions that motivate a student to want to further his edu- 
cation and then promote the .student*s participation in some form of 
further education. The ''condition of choice*' is defined as those con- 
ditions that motivate a student to want a particular form of educa- 
tion and thejn aid the student in the achievement of that education. 
The literature essentially is divided into two categories: (1) studies 
that assume an economic perspective, and (2) studies that deal with 
noneconomic, primarily psychological and sociological, factors as- 
soiiatetl witlv access and choice (for example, student motivation, 
parental iufluence» pfer influence, and academic ability): 
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The Economic Perspective on Access^ 

Studies conducted from the economic point of view differ in sig- 
aificant ways from studies that assume a psychological or sociological 
point of view. Economic studies have beeu conducted largely by 
economists. The conceptual or theoretical framework applied almtost 
universally' has' been economic demand theory. This theory assumes 
that students or poterftial students determine whether to attend col- 
lege on the basis of the relative "'economic return perceived to accrue 
to the college goer. As stated by Campbell and Siegel (1967): 

The investment approach to the theory of educational demand asserts that 
an individual will purchase a college education if the present value of 
the expected stream of benefits resulting from ^education 'exceeds the 
present cost of the education . . .^(p. 482). 

Psychological and sociological studies are more likely to have the 
discovery of the factors relating to the college-going decision as their 
primary purpose. Economic studies tend to assume the appropriate- 
ness and applicability of demand theory. This is an important dis-'^ 
tinction for policy purposes. Although both types of studies are use- 
ful, they can lead to different policy directions. 

The major data sets arguing for the relevance of the eti^nomic per* 
spective to the college .access question are the statistics concerning the 
college-going population. Table 7 shows that college attendance is 
related directly to family income. Generally, tlie higher family in- 
cojme, the greater the likelihood that an 18-to-24-year-old member of 
that family will attend college (The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
October 6; 1975, p. 6). When abilit^vjcpnsiderations are added, the 
patterns still hold (see Table 8). 

It can be seen from these tables that family income and pre- 
sumably lack of financial resources are related strongly to post- 
secondary access^ These relationships generally have been givenfen 
arguing for the present national postsecondary policy of providing 
direct subsidies to low-income students, since it is believed that such 
subsidies will increase enrollments among low-income students.^ More 

• The sections of The Economic Perspective and Noneconotnic Factors of Access 
are based upon the contributions of Larry L. Leslie, Professor, Program Chair- 
man' and Center P.esiearch Associate, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

4 See, for example, the Committee for Economic Development, The Management 
and Financing of Colleges (1973), and the Carnegie Commission on HigHer Edu- 
cation, Higher Education: Who Pays? Who Benefits? Who Sh^ild Pay? (1973). 
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Table 7. Families with Members 18 to 24 Years, Full-Time College 
Attendance, and Family Income (October 1971) 
(In thousands: civitian nojiiyntitutional populatipn) 



Fftmifv InccMMft 


Total ramiiMi 
with Mciabcn 

It to 14 Vmm 


With Mcmhm hi 
Colkgc Full Tfanc 

Number Percent 


Toad 


9,644 


3,688 


38.3 


Under. ^3,000 


731 


* 102 


14.0 


$3,000*14,999 


935 


202 


21.6 


$5,000-17,499 


1,310 


379 


38.9 


$7300.$9,999 


1,448 


485 * 




$10 OOO-Sl 4,999 


2,382 


1,004 


42.1 


$15,000 and over 


2,129 


1,255 


58.9 


Not Tcportcd 


709 


261 


36.8 



Source: Current Population Reports, Special Studies, Characteristics of American 
Youth: 7972 (Washingtoh: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1973), Series P-23, Table 17, p. 20. 

than a dozen economic studies have been completed that examine 
the assumption that lack of resources is a primary determinant of 
collegiate enrollment and that test the relationship between student 
enrollments in postsecondary education and the income of the stu- 
dent's family and the price of higher ^education. 

One of the earliest studies was by Campt^ll and Siegel (1967), who 
examined four-year college enrollment data for the period 1919-1964. 
The income measure was real; disposable income and the price 
measure was a tuition index adjusted for inflation. Campbell and 
Siegel found that a 10 percent increase in family income had been 
associated with a 12.0 percent enrollment increase, and that a 10 per- 
cent *price (tuition) increase had resulted in enrollment decreases of 
4.4 percent (pp. 482-494). Others (Galper and Dunn 1969; Right 
1970) have reanalyzed ihe same data and found similar relationships, 
although the estimated strength of the associations has varied, 
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Tabk-8. Number and Percent of High School Graduates Entering 
College, Full or Part Time During the Year Following 
Graduation, by Ability and Socioeconomic Status (SES) 



icbool 

Ability and socioeconomic status graduates 

High ability quintilc 

(100 percent to 80 percent): 

1. High SES \ 203,000 

2. 153,000 

3 122,000 

4. Low SES 60,000 

Total 538,000 

2nd ability quintile 

(80 percent to 60 percent): 

1. High SES 130,000 

2. 113,000 , 

3 148,000 

4. Low SES 04,000 

Total 515,000 

Subtotal 1,053,000 

(1 to 2 quintiles of ability) 

3rd ability quintile 

(60 percent to 40 percent): 

1. High SES 94,000 

2 135,000 

^ 15flF,000 

4. Low SES 148,000 

Total 536,000 

•Subtotal 1,(500,000 

(1 to 3 quintiles of ability) 

4th ability quintile 

(40 percent to 20 percent): 

1. High SES 52,000 

2. 114,000 

3. , 164,000 

4. Low SES 169,000 

Total . . 499,000 

Subtotal 2,100,000 

(1 to 4 quintilet of ability) 

5th (low) ability quintile 
(20 percent): 

K High SES 36,000 

2 75.000 

3 133,000 

4. Low SES 263,000 

Total 507,000 

Grand Total . . . 2,600,000 

(all ability quintilei) 



Number who 
enter college 
Numlner Percent 



Loss 
Number Percent 



165,000 


82 


1 

37,000 


18 


102,000 , 


66 


51,000 


34 


67,000 


55 


55,000 


45 


22,000 


37 


38,000 


63 


356,000 


66 


181.000 


34 


^9,000 


69 


41,000 


31 


72,000 


50 


71.000 


50 


57,000 


38 


91.000 


62 


24,000 


25 


70,000 


75 


242,000 


47 


273,000 


53 


598,000 


57 


454,000 


43 


53,000 


56 


41,000 


44 


45,000 


33 


90,000 


67 


56,000 


23 


123,000 


77 


20,000 


.14 


128,000 


86 


154,000 


29 


382,000 


71 


752,000 


47 


848,000 


53 


20,000 


38 ' 


32,000 


62 


25,000 


22 


89,000 


78 


27.000 


16 


137,000 


84 


16,000 


10 


153,000 


90 


88,000 


18 


411,000 


82 


839.000 


40 


1,261,000 


60 


10,000 


27 


26,000 


73 


11,000 


15 


64,000 


85 


17,000 


13 


116,000 


87 


20,000 


8 


243,000 


92 


58,000 


11 


449,000 


89 


900.000 


35 


1,700,000 


65 



Source: Project Talent, 5-ye"ar follow-up surveys. 
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\ Using, data from a small sample of eligible 1965 University of 

\ California freshmen, Hoenack (1971) also found results consistent 

with those of Campbell and SiegeL Based upon $100 an^i |400 
changes in annual direct jutiay costs for the lowest, highest, and 
total income quartiles, Hoenack predicted the greatest enrollment 
efFects for the largest price changes (^$400 or +$400) and for the 
lowest income quartile. Even when the costs of the competing Cali- 
" fornia State College system were hypothetically raised by two-thirds, 
the same patterns obtained, although to a lesser degree (pp. 302-1 1). 

.Studies completed more recently (but based generally upon data 
from comparable years) have yielded the same pattern of results. 
Family income has been seen to be postively associated and college 
price has been seen to be negatively associated with college attend- 
ance. For example, Corazzini et al. (1972) utilized I^roject Talent and 
separate Boston area data to conclude "that tuition and unemploy- 
ment, empirical counterparts of the price variable, are statistically 
significant determinants of total enrollment . . . and a decrease of 
$100 in tuition in 1963 is associated with 2.65 percent increase in the 
^ nation's enrollment. . ." (p. 47). * 

Some of the more recent analyses combine demand theory with 
decision theory and include additional variables, recognizing that • 
family income and college price alorte do not explain an acceptable 
portion of the variation in collegiate attendance. These studies are 
similar to the ones discussed above, in that their data are somewhat 
outdated, being based primarily pn the 1966 SCOPE (School to ^dI- 
lege: Opjx)rtunities for Postsecondary Education) study. * 

One of the most important studies using economic analysis and 
access variables was by Radner and Miller (1970) who included the 
variables of student ability and the "quality" or "selectivity" of the 
alternative institutions in addition to family income and the "out- 
of-porket cost of attendance." Although their response rate raises 
validity "^questions, the sample of 191 responses to the SCOPE study 
has been considered by many to provide an adequate and appropriate ' 
data base for/analysis. Radner and Miller found that the four varia- 
^ hies— family inconie, actual expenses, student ability, and institutional 
reputation— affect the atter^dance decision. 

The model constructed by Rand-Mundef ('^'Financing Post- 
secdndary . . ." 1974, p. 90) also used SCOPE dat)J plus data from 
the American Council on Education. The model added to the Radner'' 
and Miller variables a consideration of commuter-resident status, in- 
stitutional type (public-private), an expanded institutional quality 
dimension, and institution "quality of life" (coeducational or single 
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$cx and dormitory capacity). Since the SCOPE data base was used, it 
is not surprising that the general findings of Radner and Miller 
discussed above were supported in this study.^ 

Studies from the economic perspective add importantly to the access 
literature. They show clearly that access is affected by postsccondary 
costs and by student and family income. Recent stmHes confirm that 
variables such as commuting distance and institution^^ quality^ play 
major roles in a student's-decision to attend an institution. The ad- 
dition of noneconomic variables to the price-income-access elation 
is a natural bridge to a consideration of the psychological and 
sociological factors involved in the access question. 

Noneconomic Factors in Access 

This section includes studies that often set out to determine causal 
reasons for postsccondary attendance or nonattendance rather than 
to establish simple relationships. As such, they ate based less upon 
clear conceptual frameworks than upon simple hypotheses, are less 
heavily quantitative than^he studies of the previous section, and are 
more exploratory than definitive. Studies in this section often tend to 
derive their answers from direct techniques, whereas the studies of 
the previous section used existing data bases to infer possible reasons 
for postsccondary attendance or nonattendance. Often, individuals 
and their families are asked to identify their aspirations and ex- 
pectations, vis-k-vis postsccondary attendance, and the reasons for 
them. Because of the varying approaches taken, the variety of popula- 
tions ^sampled, and the several frameworks utilized, it is^ hardly sur- 
prising that the findings fail to generate totally consistent conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, the pattern of findings is generally consistent with 
what is known about the effects and correlates of social classes. 

Sociologists tend to approach the analysis of access or college-going 
decisions though theories of social stratification. Such decisions are 
viewed as being made from a complex interplay of a number of 
demographic and psychological variables rather than from a single 
condition, such as the availability or lack of financial resources. 

Perhaps the most thorough and sophisticated study illustrating the 
application of social class theory was conducted by Sewell and Shah 
(lOeS),*^ who collected data on 10,318 seniors of the 1967 graduating 
class of public, private, and parochial schools in Wisconsin. In the 
final report data were obtained from respondents, school authorities, 

A discussion oi this and other models is available in the Education Comniis- 
. sion of The States Conference Handbook, Financing Postsecondary Education: 
Policy Qfveloptnent and Decision Making (1974). . . 
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and a statewide testing program. The researchers set out to separate 
and dclinc^the numerous highly related variables associated with 
social class. 

The question it often raised as to. what it it about social class that ac> 
counts for this relationship [the relationship between social class and 
educational and occupational aspiratfons] and through what intervening 
variables this relationship may be further explained, fn other words, the 
, need is emphasized for specifying; the variables by which the social class 
characteristics of individuals are translated into differences' in aspiration 
and subsequently into achievement' (p. 560). 

^ Although the sample was limited to one nate, the findings were 
among the most definitive yet produced. Sewell and Shah's analyses 
indicated that the relationship of parental encouragement to college 
plans was stronger than either that fpf (definitional) .socioeconomic 
st^tus^ or intdligence, . althpugh all of these exerted important in- 
dependent effects (p. 563). Parental encouragement was also found 
to be a powerful intervening variable between class background, and 
the child's intelligence and his or her educational aspirations. Be- 
cause much of 'the variance in college plans among youth of the 
various socioeconomic classes is not explained by any of these varia- 
bles, Sewell and Shah concluded that economic resources must be 
another important factor (p. 572). 

Berdie and Hood (1966), in a study somewhat similar to that of 
Sewell and Shah, sampled 3,817 Minnesota graduates of the high 
school class of 1961. They, too, considered^ a hqst of sociological 
variables plus several of a psychological nature. Differences in findings 
may be due in large part to variations in analytical techniques em- 
ployed. Berdie and Hood reported the following: the two variables 
found to be most hJghly correlated with college plans were college 
aptitude test scores and high school percentile ranks. These ability 
measures were followed by parents' educational levels and the number 
of books in the home. 

Findings of Cowhig and Nam's 1959 study for the Census Bureau 
were inferred to two million high school seniors. Parents rather than 
students were interviewed in a sizeable number of cases. The largest 
percentage of high school seniors (or their parents) who said they 
were not planning to attend college (34.5 percent) listed "no desire to 
go" or "poor grades" as the reason. The next largest group (25.7 
percent) listed "lack of money" or "needed at honi^j." Marriage or 
military service was listed by 19.7 percent and taking a job was listed 
by 12.0 percent , (pp. 9-10 and Table 12, p. 25). 
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In a follow-up study in 1960, Cow? ig and Nam checked on the col- 
lege attendance patterns of the 195t senior class. They found that 
having college plans in the senior year was most closely related to 
later attendance, followed by the type of high school curriculum in 
which the student was enrolled and by two ability measures. Family 
income was shown to be the next most important indicator, followed 
by another socioeconomic variable, occupation of household head 
(pp. 7-9 and Table 16, p. 17). ■ 

Like the Cowhig and Nam surveys, a study by the State University 
of New York's Bureau of Research in Higher Education and Pro- 
fessional Education ("A Longitudinal Study . . 1969 and 1970) at- 
tempted to follow high school students into their college years. Be- 
ginning with a sample of 5,175 high school seniors in 101 randomly 
selected New York State high schools, the Bureau found that parents 
exerted the greatest influence on students' frture plans and that the 
financial barrier did not seem to prevent enrollment (pp. 10-11). In 
Phase II, the Bureau confirmed many of the earlier findings and 
discovered that students generally misjudged the costs of higher ^u- 
cation and often had to change to a College that required less financial 
outlay. Some students changed frpm resident to commuter status 
while others integrated a part-time job with college attendance. Also 
considered as viable options were enrollment in public instead of pri- 
vate institutions and in two-year rather than four-year colleges (p. 24). 

In Beyond High School (the SCOPE study), Trent and Medsker 
(1968) reported on their sample of approximately 10,000 high school 
seniors from the midwest, California, and Pennsylvania. They identi- 
fied the same variables discovered by Berdie and Hood hv\ reversed 
the. order of importance. TJieir data showed that sociaF status had 
more bearing than academic ability. Seventy-five percent of students 
from professional families entered colleges in 1959, compared with 
25 percent of those from homes of semiskilled and unskilled workers. 
There was also a strong relationship between the attendance de- 
cision and parent's educational level. Among the college attenders, 
58 percent of the fathers and 32 percent of thp mothers had attended 
college, while the figures were 11 percent and 8 percent, respectively, 
for. the nonattenders (p. 25). College attenders and nonatten^ers dif- 
fered markedly in academic motivation and parental encouragement. 
As high school seniors, the majority Qf those who would later attend 
college reporti^d that a college education was extremely important to 
them. Only 12 percent of those with no college plans so repojted. 
Further, the college attenders were more than twice as likely as the 
nonattenders to have been encouraged to enroll. Peer influence also 
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was shown to be important. More than twice as many ot those who 
would later attend college, as opposed to those who would not, re- 
ported close friends who 'were planning to continue tlieir education. 
Eighty-four percent of those who would not attend reported having 
no friends with college plans (p. 26). | 

In summarizing their findings, Trent and ^fedsker, reported: 

In the Bnal analysis it was not lack of finances that appeared to be pri- 
marily related to failure to attend college, but lack of interest. Apart 
from ability, the values of youths and their parents .seemed to figure 
more than fmaiices in the relationship between socioeconomic status and 
college . attendance. These values appeared to be major contributors to 
motivational differences (p. 259). 

V . 
In a later report of the SCOPE fi\^year longitudinal study of high 
.school students, Tillery and Kildegaard (1973) concefrned themselves 
with student perceptions of factors that had led to their nonat- 
tendance or that could lead to discontinuing college attendance. In 
summarizing six previous .studies the authors considered important, 
Tillery and Kildegaard identified the lack of parental encouragement 
or parental disinterest plus financial problems or the absence of in- 
formation about fiftancial aid, lack of motivation, low ability, n\ilit?iry 
service (for boys)^ and marriage (more for girls) as reasons for dis- 
continuing education (p. 43). They suggested that it is difficult to 
assess the importance of the lack of financial resources because this 
variable interacts with factors such as motivation (p. 143). 

With this background, Tillery and Kildegaard brought unusual in- 
sight to their findings (pp. 157-162). They noted first that the edu- 
cational aspirations of high school, seniors were influertced by eco- 
nomic factors, but they observed it was the college bound aspirants — 
not the noncollege groups— who perceived lack of finances as a bar- 
rier to higher education. Although the prospective college students 
perceived their possible vulnerability to economic difficulty, they 
nevertheless aspired to college. Tillery and Kildegaard concluded 
that "the present findings lend some siipport to^ the notion that eco- 
nomic factors at the turn of this decade are not necessarily primary 
determinants of college-going behavior" (pp. 159-160). 

Folger, Astin, and Bayer (1970) cited some 30-bdd studies completed 
in the 1940s, and 1950s, and stated that "nearly all studies have fouiid 
academic aptitude and previous school performance to be of prime 
importance, and also that sex and socioeconomic background play a 
significant role" (pp. 153-154). With these studies as background, 
Folger et aL considered 38 variables of the 1960 Project Talent study 
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of high school giaduates. They found that "rougly half the total 
variance in college attendance was accounted for by the 88 varia* 
bles c. . They reported that high school seniors' commitment to 
college was the best predictor of college attendance, followed by 
ability variables and socioeconomic backgroumi variables. The "col- 
lege commitment" variables included college plans, parental en« 
couragement, and encouragement by friends. 

In a survey of aid recipients in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and California (Fife 1975), it was found that more* than 50 
percent of all students receiving aid from three out of the five pro- 
-ams indicated that without aid they would not liave attended a 
postsetondary institution. Further, the recipients were li!tely to rep- 
resent the blue-collar stratum — with the exception of the lowest 
socioeconomic level, the semi-skilfed and unskilled workers. Also, in 
four but of five programs more females were awartkd aid than males, 
and all aid programs had a higher percentage of fen^ale award re- 
cipients than the percentage of females attending college as a whole. 
The researchers concluded that these aid programs were a significant 
factor in the recipients ability to continue their education. 

In a longitudinal stud/ of Illinois state scholarship^ recipients 
similar results v/ere repKorted (Boyd and Fenske 1975). Of the total 
number of scholarship respondents in 1967, l7.7 percent indicated 
that without aid they would have been unable to go to college, and 
by 1973 this Had increased to 37.6 percent. For grant respondents the 
percentages were 24 percent and 58.! percent, respectively. 

It should be noted that the results of these two studies are perti- 
nent only to a student population that is^^already contonitted to at- 
tend some form of postsecondary education. These studies did not 
measure the dimensipn of impact of financial aid on students who 
had not committed themselves or who originally did not aspire to 
further education. » * 

In a summary of the research in this area, with emphasis on re- 
search funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Berls (1969) reported 
to the Joint Economic Committee of Congress: 

The available evidence, then, on obstacles to college entrance is conflicting 
iind not easy to place in i pattern or trend. Objective factors such as 
lack of money do not icem to be ot overwhelming importance, and the 
factors* of inadecjuate academic background and lack of interest combined 
exceed lack of finances as a reason in a!! three studies (reviewed]. Of 
course, offers of financial aid may decrease the number;^ who cite laCk of 
interest at the reason for not planning on college. Motivation to enter 
college is an intangible item affected by a great many factoids in a high 
school studet^t s life. One of the most important of these factors is the 
amount of encouragement he receives frortl his parents (p. 151). 
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A review and summary by Dowvan and Kaye (1%7) provides a 
suitably af\d preceptive conclusion to this section: 

if 

We cl(»» not know ihat family iradinbns and values ricsp«<ting edmatmn 
are independent of family income; indeed, we <3!oubt that ihe\ art* Bm 
the vision of coUcgei as a means of improving one's lot must be primarih 
a feature of lower- middle and lower ctaw >oungsterir and uy again mohil)t\ 
appears to l>c a factor of some imj>ortAnce bevxVnd the operatu^n of «mplc 
ectmomica (p. 2f)0), 

Supplementing their review wflh data from extended in terv^iew^ 
with 1,045 boys and 1,925 girls of school age, Douvaiji an<l Kaye 
conclude: 

For man% voungstcrs from upper* aini "upper middle class homes, the 
question of going or not go:ng to colle^ probablv n'*\<<r ariks. ('ontmu 
jog in sch'X)! t>c\ond higli school involves no conscioijs dciision; the child * 
from his earliest years is taught that following high school Cs^mes college 
. . . Most middle-di^ parents see college serving several iiun poses; it h 
to provide the ^onng person vo^afidnal preparaiion. a general iniellcftvial 
broaden ing* and an opportunit> to grow and develop for an.olher four 
^ears. to grow in knowledf?c and skill. and'Slst^ in emorional subtlitv and 
autonomv. . <. . To Noung f)eoph' of lower social status, the decision for 
college mav be a more conscious and ptnblcroatic form- On the l>ordej 
line of economic case one exi>etts to hnd motivational factors most clearh 
distinguishing those who do and do not enter college. We hfcve sben that 
for manv of these less privileged voungsters, college re',>re*ents the golden 
path to ^social mobiihv/ the cJiaqice to increase their share of social and 
economic lewards (pp 26o^201V 

Summarv'^ 

The first major J*oal of student aid h to ^*ncrease acce<.s to in- 
stitutions of higlicr education. Essentially, there "tre two pans to thh 
goal: (1) to provide access to individuals who luv^ ^iltcr^dy decided 
that they want to go to college, and (2) to encourage qv.aiifled stu- 
dents to be more inclined to attend college. For the student that al- 
ready is motivated to pursue ^ome fori;; of postverondarv education, • 
the research clearly shows tuat financial asSi^u.ace is an important 
factor in the ability to achieve their educfftional goals. 

The research on what influence financial assistance has in motivat- 
ing a student to desire a fiirther education is less clear. Research' has 
demonstrated that there are four major influences tliat affect a stu- 
dent's wish to continue his education. While the research is incon- 
clusive abou( what factor has the greatest influence on the smtau, 
the various studies are conclusive that each factor plays a major role. 

The first source of influence is the amount of support a student re- 
ceives from his parents. The reasons behind parental support vary. 
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OeneritHy. pair^nu! Mipp^n ioiuingtm mi hu%^ pj^t^ms fvalu sit 
the imiJOTiame of fiHiht^r aUKadon m uiding xlwn Mm m ilaughiri 
U> achieve the *'g(XKl lift? * Tim ask such que^^iion^ tss, Wtll hmhi^ 

. ediit tUion help their «}^tTH|^*n ^;un 4 Ikhuh Will n ithtn 
cJhiWreti with mhM tmlik^n? AUo, rarikmi* with ihv jKir^ othrr 
concerns* h hnthix Q^tuMmn mthm thdf fin^ntw} ^apuw* 

The se<on4 indfmmi' Mviiing 11 Mudmf^ ikfKion to iommm tm 
education <lu/snu!em\ (nm attihtv» academa jsm^^ntjaL muX gnu* 
ral ujiaf^tijf^'lf thi' sttuJenc h*^ had a jKHithe ^*\iK»nerHe m hif^h 
sih<>i>l atnt^h^'s achievi'd leSame *u iidemn shk^^ \w m ^hv mmtr- 
likelv ffrWant 10 rontmu^ hiV or Im ediu^uon 

I he thml influence atiecttng MiHii*nt ;n< fss n ilw hmm id ^trerigili 
-of thd ^tude^ru and his Lirnih fHUHU*id *»trf5X|*di"i^ dtirrinux€<i hv 
parental annual mcmti^ mid assets, Mu<ieru inc<m5<* md a>s<?tH. out 
5tandmg <Whu, and the utnnto de|H*mk*nK m ihe fum^dv The 
degret? of wxllmgne^N tif parents to satnfite m> the^r ^.hsldren ma> 
furthi*r rlmr ediaatioii aKo itnu^t bi* ionsuleri'd While separate from 
the actual financial srrength of fai^nhv H d*K^ snflnenre !he amount 
of funds availabk to the student?* 

The fourth inftuence is imn %nppon Ahhough mn m *4rong an 
influence as partnital suppon. peer |)ie^^?4re nia\ enionrage 01 dj^ 
coumj^e a Htudenr ftom wanting to go to college A\ *^tndses luw 
shown, the jnore |>mitive peer Hupix^n, rhe mbte hkVhhoo<l thar ti 
^indent wlH want m continue his ahuati^n 

It cm bi* concluded ihn finam j^.i i;«cnM<l?ratians onJv one of 
■manv tactor^ affecting a. studc^ncX -^^^a^' m lack of dmte to ^f^A 

■■ . further edu<auon. Howner, while hnaruia! t'^midcranm^^ m^ynut 
the on<* m^jjor motivating lacuin the pre^nte of hnanua! need ha^ 

* \)^m demon^ttate<l to be a tminng latfor... What extsmt the laii nt 
fmantia! strength has on Loflofntrtng pamtral ^sppw aj^i ihe >tu 
dent s ^nnnal motivatton h mikmmn Hmn'\et- js^MV^hahlv to 
. a^iion!^ that u is at htnt a aev^tral inihxertcf and m riP-p^uhMin' n 
has a negative ^ffet . - ^ 
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uxpii \vu.y;-w 1?^*^ \;-0inH4 "I Sfiijid^-m Ptahkm^ 

P^^^.\pin^d i^i^^l P^'f^^ n^-^ B-'-.^k'.4 ib^^.^.^u nmni 
% 
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at various schools, 74.8 percent indicated that they did not know in 
the ca% of Antioch College and 72.5 percent had a similar reaction 
aboiit Howard University. 

One approach when looking at the effects of student aid on choice 
is to examine the aid recipient's ability to attend the first-choice in- 
stitution, that is, the institution he most wanted to attend and pre- 
sumably believes will give him the best education. In the College 
Student Grant Study, conducted by Leslie and Fife (Fife 1975), aid * 
recipients from Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and California 
were asked if they were attending their first-choice school. Between ♦ 
88.6 and 88.6i'*pcrcent of the recipients responded affirmatively. While 
this docs not necessarily indicate that aid by itself was the reason a 
student' attends his first-choice school, it does' indicate that the re- 
cipients were able to take their grant money to their first-choice in- 
stitution. It is also noteworthy that of the students who indicated they 
were not attending their first-choice school, 40 percent gave other than 
financial reasons. According to Leslie and Fife, * while this percentage 
varies according to the program, it can be safely stated that only one- 
sixth or less of all recipients surveyed were unable to attend their 
first-choice school because of financial reasons" (Fife 1975, p. 23). 

Another economic indicator of the impact of student aid on choice 
is the ability of aid recipients to attend institutions in the more ex- 
pensive private sector when coftipared to the total college popula- 
tion's ability to do so. Supporting this point is a study by Boyd and 
Fenske (1975), who surveyed the Illinois State Scholarship Commis- 
SiOtv Monetary Award recipients in 1967-68, in 1970-71, and again in . 
1975-74, Analyses of- the data in the original survey provided the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

As of August, 1970, an even 21 percent of all students enrolled in public 
and private Illinois colleges in the previous academic year had received 
notihc^tioti of an ISSC monetary award for the present academic year. 
For public colleges alone, this pcrctnuge was 15.4; but for private colleges, 
the overall percentage was 34.5. A ranking of all tiS Illinois institutions 
of higher education whose students are eligible for ISSC awards, according 
to percentage that such awards are of toUl undergraduate en roll men t, 
sliowsj that only seven public colleges are in the top"* half (N=59) of this 
list* Furlhermore, the highest 37 colleges in this ranking are all private, 
with Lhc top-ranking ^six colleges all having more than 60 percenl* of their 
enrojlccs ISJJC award ^^ecipienfs (Fenske and Boyd 1971, p. 105). 

Thes^ authors concluded that if it were not for student aid, a large 
proportion of the private colleges, because of their relatively higher 
tuition and fees, would have been unable to attract, these students. 
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The examination o{ trend data in this longitudinal study revealed 
a continuing increase over tim^ in the niHnber^of students who in- 
dicated they were provided freedom of choice by the grant award, 
principally to select a private college or university. The longitudinal 
data also included a study of enrollment among types of colleges that 
would take place under the theoretical absence or withdrawal of the 
student financial award. Analysis of these data produced the following* 
result: 

There was a itrong tendency for enrollment shifts among tyi>cs of colleges 
to include decreases in enrollment at private four-year colleges! and uni- 
veriities, and a shift toward increased enrollments at public four-year and 
two-year institutions, particularly for grant students. As was shown clearly 
in the initial survey, the BSC monetary award has enabled mStty students 
-to enroll at private colleges and universities with relatively higher costs. 
Unavailability of the award would evidently\equire them to/change to a 
lower-cost public institution, or increasingly, discontinue college attendance 
(Boyd and Fenske 1975, p. 79). / 

In the Collegr. Student Grant Study (Leslie ai^d Fife 1974) two ap- 
proaches wei*e taken in examining the impact pi student aid on the 
ability of a student to attend a private institution. The percentage of 
recipients attending private institutions was compared with the per- 
centage of all students attending private institutions. In all but one 
statue the percentage of aid recipients equalled or exceeded the gene- 
ral state norms. In the case of two programs, more than three times 
the number of aid recipients attended private institutions than did 
the general college population (p. 661). The second approach was to 
compare t}ie importance placed on' student aid by recipients at- 
tending -private institutions with recipients attending public institu- 
tions. This analysis involved recipients in the two sectors who in- 
dicated that they would either not be able to attend any postsec- 
ondary institution or would have to attend a less expensive institu- 
tion without student aid. Three of the five programs surveyed showed 
a much greater percentage of recipients attending private institutions 
would have to change institutions or leave scliool than would re- 
cipients from public institutions. In the two states where this was not 
the case, one of the states had the nation's highest public school 
tuition cost, while the second offered the lowest mean award of any 
aid program studied (p. 665). 

Noneconomic Factors in Choice 

Like the research on access, there is a second group of studies that 
considers the problem of choice by using a noneconomic or psy- 
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chological/sociological research framework. Trent's review of the re- 
search literature (1970) did much not only to reveal tlie multifaceted 
nature of the college choice decision, but also to underscore the idea 
ihzt it 1$ a long-term process, beginning probably with the earliest 
acculturation of the child in the home* Trent points out- that ap- 
parently only one major study, the SCOPE survey, was designed to 
trace the decision-making process regarding college as ^a develop- 
mental and sequential process. In general, however, most of the re- 
search has dealt with only one or a small number of individual 
factors. Trent indicates that most of the factors related to the de- 
cision of whether to attend college or not were also related to the 
matter of lohich coljege to ent^. These factors include major indices 
of socioeconomic status, personality, intellective factors, environ- 
mental factors (such as^ the local availability of the college), motiva- 
tional factors, and process factors (such as counseling efforts). 

In the SGOPE survey twelfth graders were asked to indicate reasons 
why they might not achieve their post-high school educational goals 
(Tillery, Donovan, and Sherman 1966). Only 14.1 percent indicated 
that financial problems would prohibit such achievement. In con* 
trast, twice as large a percentage (28,1 percent) indicated that mar- 
riage platis Would intervene. The SCOPE survey al§o included 15 
questions about factors influencing college choice. The students were 
asked to indicate whether eacb factor was of major or minor con- 
sideration or of no importance. The ten most important factors were 
teaching reputation of college (70.5 percent), college has friendly en- 
vironment (54.6 percent), low-cost to attend college (36.0 percent), col- 
lege is co^educational (30.4 percent), college has intellectual en- 
vironment (29.9 percent), research reputation of college (28.6 percent), 
college offers financial aid (28.4 percent), college is close to home 
(27.5 percent), college has active political life (20.7 percent), and rt^ 
ligious emphasis of college (18.5 percent). / 

Many of the 35,965 high school seniors in the four states surveyed 
in 1966 were located and followed up the following year (Tillery 
1973). "It was found that the 1966 graduating classes from the four 
project states split nearly equally into two groups, one of which had 
been pulled into the college world, and the other drawn into what 
might be considered a world of instant adulthood" (p. 23). Of the 
half who had gone to college following high school graduation, dif- 
ferences were found in terms of the relationship between ''intellectual 
predisposition" and the choice between junior and senior colleges. 
When intellectual abilities were divided into quartiles. it was found 
1. that the junior folleges drew nearly equally from all four quartiles 
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(21 percent from each o£ the top three qiiartiles, 18 percent from the 
lowest quartile). In contrajjt, the senior colleges drew the following 
quartiles: "45 percent, 34 percent, 21 percent, and 11 percent. 

The SCOPE study provided persuasive evidence of ttie differentiat- 
ing and sorting influence of sociocconomii: status (vS£S) and its in- 
fluence on type of college chosen. 

It has been documented that children from homes with higher $ES are 
much more likely to go to some college and are more likely to go to * 
four-year colleges and universities than children from homes with average 
or below average SES. For example, 52 percent of the collcge>goers from 
high professional families went to private colleges and universities in con- 
trast to 31 '|>ercent of the children whose TatherA wrre skilled craftsmen 
(p. 70). 

This aUraction of the 'elite' is especially true of the independent colleges 
and universities. Compared to the public or to the denominational colleges 
and universities, the independents attracted a higher proportion of their 
students from high income levels; from high scorers on measure (sic) of 
academic aptitude and intellectual predispaMtion, from professional and 
managerial families, and from students who made early decisions regard* 
ing college atteiidance (p. 132). 

Much has lieen written alx>ut the relationship between local col- 
lege availability and choice of college, especially concerning the re- 
lationship between availability and a student's socioeconomic status. 
Knoeirs AACJC study of the community colleges in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Dallas-Fort Worth are a case in lK)int 
(Knoell 1970). She reports that; 

T he IcKal communitv college appears to be -a much more critical faclor in 
college attendance among blaick graduates than among wliites. except per- 
haps in St. Louis where the di:>irict Operated three campuses in 11>68, 
The (ommunitv college is accessible to boxh black and white students n\, 
each cit\ in terms of its location. However, the colleges diflfered sig* 
nsHcdnth with respect to other aspects of accessibility. These include rvot 
only availability of facilities for all who qualify for admission, but also 
cost, admissioiis standards, and comprehensiveness of programs (p. 54). 

In another study, a sociologist and an economist jomed forces to 
analyze data pertaining to the relative influence of a Miami. Florida 
■community college on college going and college choice (Tuckman and 
Ford 1972). As in other studies, they concluded that local availability 
had an increasingly powerful effect on choice of college as one moves 
down the SE.S scale.. In addition, they noted that . . future financial 
benefits from attending a college do not appear to have a direct 
effect on student choice" (p. 4&). Also, in a discussion of the inter- 
action of price and college, the jnirliors suggest: 
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Care must be taken in interpreting the role of price. The appropriate 
intcrpreUdon icenu to be; the higher the price of the college considered 
b> a student, the mbre likely he is to go to college. The incorrect in- 
terpretation is that as price increases, more students will go to college 
(p. »2). 



A series of annual student surveys was begun in 1962 (Plans Be- 
yond High School .j . . 1971), Tlic survey covering more recent years 
reveal considerable stabilization of Ucnds as follows: 

The survey of 1968 revealed that a substantially higher percentage of 
white students intended to enter community colleges within the slate than 
black students. The survey for 1969-1970 and 1971 revealed no pronounced 
change in the 1968 data. Both white and' black students exhibited about 
the same interest in out-o^state colleges in 197] as in 1968. AVhite stu- 
dents showed a stabilized interest in private colleges and universities in 
Florida over the four-year period, in contrast to black students, whose 
interest declined. The percentage of white students hoping to enter -public 
universities in Florida remained at the same level over the /our-year 
period, wfiile the appeal of public universities for black students grew 
slightly stronger (p. 12). 

Another state survey's findings underlined the primacy of financial 
factors in college choice. The survey included all high school seniors 
in Indiana in the class of 1975 (Educational and Employment 
Plans . . . 1975). The findings revealed that a total of 29 T>crcent of 
the high i>chool seniof^^ did not plan to enroll in any type of edu- 
cational program after graduation. Only 1.5 percent of the seniors 
responded "I don't have enough money. It docs appear in general that 
relatively few (1.5 l>ercent) of the students report that they are not 
continuing eheir education because they lack the money — and most 
of those who so report are knowledgable about financial aid sources" 
(P- 32). 

Bowers and Pugh's study (1971) used an especially designed, 22z 
item questionnaire distributed to all Indiana University freshman 
during the fall 1970-71 semester. A factor analytic type of analysis 
revealed that: 

Combined, the responses indicated that the same basic factors underlie 
the decision process for both parents and students, although they differed 
in the relative importance attached to each factor. Financial considera- 
tions* geographical location* and academic concern were 'parent'^ factors; 
while social and cultural opportunities and advice of other people were 
'studcr^t* factors (p. i^). 

In general "financial, geographic, and academic factors are more 
important to parent^ than to students, while students attach greater 
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importance to Social and Cultur^l and Informal advice factors" (p. 
31). These researcficrs found tli^it students attach a great deal of 
relative importance to the advice of others, particularly family mem- 
bers, Indiana University alumni, and high school teachers. 
The final state study reviewed indicated that: 

The most salient factors inHuencine the selection of a particular college 
or university by seniors in 1971 were personal, that is, influences exerted 
bv parents, friends, teachers, and other students. Nearly 34 percent of all 
respondents listed one ot these factors as influencing their decision. The 
second most numerous category dealt with th^ matter of financing their 
rdiicationai program. More than 18 percent of the students those an 
institution l)ecause they were given some form of financial assistance. They 
expected to be able to find part-time employment or required (he finan- 
cial support available as a remit of living at home. An additional 16 per* 
cent of the respondents indicated that their choice' of an institution was 
inHueuced bv its location, a response which also underscored the im- 
portance of economic factors in the selection of an institution (p. 31). 

Summary 

The second majdr gqiil for student aid programs is that of choice; 
in other words, to provide sufficient funds so students capKselect the 
institution they feel will best fit their needs. This goal takes into ac- 
count that a student's motivation in seletfmg a particular institution 
mj^y not be based solely on academic reasons, and stresses the im- 
portance of a student being able to select an institution most com- 
patible with her or his ne^ls. 

Promotion of choice also recognizes that by allowing freer move- 
ment between institutions of various costs, greater competition will 
be encoMxaged. It is hypothesized that by increasing the dynamics of 
the marketplace, institutions will be forced to become more sensitive 
to the student's educational needs. Students, on the other hand, should 
be expected to select institutiorls that will provide them with the 
mo.st education for their money. This will stimulate the less ef- 
ficient iastitutions to ree^<amine their organization and strive to be- 
come more efficient to compete with other institutions^^__ 

Finally the grpmiiJLion^f-trhoice'fec^ that ekch institution is 
tiotralik^ that within tlie higher education sector there is great di- 
versity; and that this diversity helps to prorrlote a variety of educa- 
tional experiences that in total helps to keep our higher education 
system strong^ By allowing aid recipients to attend private as well as 
public institutions, sectarian as well as nonsectarian, liberal arts as 
well as professional schools, the health of the higher education enter- 
prise is ensured. ^ 
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The conditions that ififl^ience a student's choice of a particular Col- 
lege are as many as affect \tudeiit access. A major difference is that 
the question of choice is contingent on a positive decision on^ ac- 
cess. As such, the factop that influence access also influence y^ioice. 
The conditions that Influence a student's choice can be ex am pied in 
two stages: (1) those conditions that influence a student to select one 
insfitution over another, and (2) th5se conditions that allow a stu- 
dent ro 'attend the institution of his choice. 

At the first stage the most commonly reported influences are: the 
reputation of the institution, the cost of the institution, the socio- 
economic background of the student, and the academic ability of the 
student. Studies on the realism of the student's knowledge about an 
institution — what quality of graduates does the institution produce 
or what is the ^economic return on the educational investment— are 
inconclusive. The fact remains that items concerning a school's repu- 
tation hea(l the list of reasons students give for selecting an institu- 
tion. ^ 

A student's decision based upora^the second reason' most often givei^ 
for, institutional selection — the cost of the institution — takes into con- 
sideration more than just the tuition expense. Factors such as cost of 
living on campus versus commuting, 'geographic location of the in- 
stitution, and availability of. student aid are all a part of the various 
costs of an institution and influence the selection decision. The third 
and fourth influences tliat affect the selection process — socioeconomic 
status and student's ability — play an influential role in the type and 
geographic location of the institution selected. Students from high 
SES families are more inclined to select private institutions or uni- 
versities and to select institutions farther away from home than are 
students from low SES families. Stuc^^nts of high ability are more 
likely to aspire to the more highly academically ranked institutions. 
JThe seco ndji^^age^oX c that allow a student to 

atteiicTthe institution of his chosing, are affected by two major in- 
fluences; namely, a student's academic ability and liis ability to meet 
the educational costs. It is obvious that choice is a two-way street and 
if a student's selection is academically unrealistic, choice will not be 
achieved. However, if a student has been accepted by his first-choice 
institution, there must be a way for a student to meet the expenses 
of that school before the goal of choice will finally be achieved. It is 
at this point that financial aid has its maximum impact in helping to 
achieve the goals of choice. 
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The prcviou, two sections have focused on the general question of 
access and choice in the belief that: (1) these are the two goals that 
first must be achieved to have effective and efficient aid programs, and 
(2) to achieve these goals there first must be a general understanding 
of where financial considerations are placed among all the various 
conditions that affect these two ^oals. With this understanding it is 
possible to increase the impact of aid funds by a more careful dis- 
tribution of aid to the individual student. In other words, there are 
two key steps in designing an effective aid program. These are 
knowledge of the limitations and strengths of using aid funds to pro- 
mote access and choice, and an effective distribution system that will 
deliver the correct amount of funds to the appropriate student. Hav- 
ing looked at the first step, access and choice, this study will now 
focus on the second step, the distribution of student aid, especially 
the method used to determine the financial need of the individual 
student. 

Creating a Need-Amlysis System 

In the early 1950sy student aid was seen as a means for colleges- to 
strengthen their student bodies by attracting students of special 
talents. More and more colleges used their limited aid funds to com- 
pete for these special students; therefore, it was not unusual that the 
financial^ a)d offered did not reflect the student's true noed. A few 
easteri4»instuutions began to realize that this means of attracting stu- 
dents was very costly^ As a result, several prestigious institutions 
joined forces with the College Entrance Examination Board to estab- 
lish the Coiiege Scholarship Service (CSS). These colleges mutually 
agreed that the CSS would review the financial aid applications of all 
their students e^nd estimate the student's financial need. The amount 
of financial aid offered by each institution thereafter would be based 
on a consistent and systematic estimate of* need ('Handbook for Ft- 
uancial Aid . 197H; Orwi^ 1971). CSS gradually became a major 
clearinghouse for analyzing the financial need of student aid appli* 
cants. In 1068, the American Coiiege Testing Program established the 
second national system of need analysis. With the creation of the 
Federal Basic Educational Oppoitunity grants in 1972, the U»S. Office 
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• of Education established a third set of national standards for stu- 
dent need analysis. 

Although there are three national need-analysis systems, it should be 
made clear at the outset that the situation at the present time is 
generally characterized by lack of coordination if not chaos. The De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare pointed out that **there 
are some 600 methods of need analysis appr<)ved by the U.S. Office of 
Education for use by institutions in distributing federal funds" 
(Handbook, p. 1-2)* It was for this reason that the National Task 
Force on Student Aid Problems was formed in the spring of 1974. 
Tlieir recommendations heavily stressed the need for coordinated 
management of the system. 

Reducing the confusion which faces itudcnis and their families in order 
lo pent! it them access lo the available student aid in the most efficient 
and effective wav while' respecting their human and legal rights. • 

Improving the procedures by which the system is managed in order to 
permit the program managers to 5crve students, institutions, and aocietv 
at minima) cost with maximafl efficiency* 

Providing policy makers with an organized svstem in which ihev can make 
decisions which will best meet the needs of those for whom thev are con- 
cerned and to assure that their intended goats can be most easily achieved 
( National Task Force on Student Aid Problems 1974, p. 9). 

In practice, only a few of the more well established systems have 
been, used widely and the following discussion will be based on the 
characterisdcs of these systems. 

Features of Need-Analysis Systems 

The financial need of a student is def ned as the difference between 
the total educational cost of attending an institution and the amount 
of funds a# student and his family have available to meet these ex- 
penses {"CSS Need Analysis , . 1974, p* v). The development of 
a student need analysis is a systematic examination of a student's 
educational costs as well as of the available resources a student can 
call upon to meet these costs. The result is an estimate of the need 
a student has for financial assistance to cover the gap between ex- 
penses and available resources {Handbook for Financial Aid . , . 
1^73, p. 17; Henry 1975, p. 195), 

There are five essential principles underlying the major need- 
analysis systems. The first is that parents have an obligation to finance 
the education of their children to the extent thev are able* It is as- 
sumed that postsecondary training is the resfK)nsibility of the in- 
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dividual arnd His famity as long as he or they can pay for it, and 
society should directly aid the individual only after these resources 
have been exhausted (Bowman 1975; **CSS Need Analysis . . 1974; 
Depart^hent of Health . . . 1975b; National Task Sorce .\ /* 1975; 
**Slud^nt Need Analysis . , /' ^975). This concept is. stated explicitly 
in the official Handbook for the 1975-76 Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grant Program: '*the premise upon whiclV^ all federal stu- 
dent aid programs is based h that the primary respon^bility for 
meeting the cost of postsecondary education is th?it of the student 
and his or her family. Therefore, an assessineni must l)e made of the 
family's ability to meet the>e costs (Department of Health . . • 1975a, 
PR 1-2). 

A second principle is that in estimatitig the family's ability to pay, 
consideration must be given to more than jtut the family's gross in- 
come. Since* a family has an equal responsibility to each of their 
children to further their education, the amburVt of fanjily resources 
available — income plus assets-^^must be divided equally: Need 
analysis, to be equitable, naxst consider the size of the family^* thp 
number of students already attending a postsecondary institution^ ana 
the amount of expenses thai the family has incurred, 

A third principle is that the \tudeni also has tke responsihiiUy to 
help meet his educational expenses. Therefore, the student*s ability 
or opportunity to Work during the simimer and the student's savings 
and other assets must be considered in analyzing need. 

A fourth principle is that^ as much as possible, a need-analysis 
system should be an impartial estimate of fxnahcial strength, that is, a 
need analysis system should not judge how much a family should pav 
but what a family can afford iCi> pay. As stated in the description of 
CSS Need Analysis: 

The ssstem mtist tirM tical wjrJi rhc ob|cctivc faict of famiilv financial 
iircumsuncc* and not di$tinj<ui&h 1)otwccn the frugal poor and the siHind* 
thrillv. If a lamih were <r\pc*ctcd lo ctyiiributc an amount great-or than 
i(H pificnt abiUtv dkiatetL the Miidcnt wouhl be penalised bv being forced 
to htid a WA\ to assume the hn xntial burden that conld not he met h\ 
either his parents or the institntior^aid program V'CSH N>ed Anahsil . . 
1974. p, 5). ' . 

The last principle is that nefflanalysis systems are guides and not a 
substitute for judgmrnt, BtHan\e ol the various factors that go into 
establishing a familyS ability to pay, and because a family's economic 
situation can change so rapidly, administrators of financial aid pro- 
grams need to be aware that thit? family's abiliiv to pay as determined 
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bv a need 'svstem Is >nhjc< r to review an<I should !)e revKcd if con 
ditions warriint. 



Steps of Nf't^d Amhm ' 

The mifial factor in developing a reliable needsinahsis wsttni is 
having the means to <olIe<t accurate data con<errm)g the applicant*^ 
resources and estimated edtu ational expenses Tins tlaia ilmx mxisx be 
analysed bv an established racionale 

There are three tvjKs of data used in need anahsis. 

K There must be a measurement of the- t^rnnomit wellbciutt of 
the student and ^or parent himilv tsnit 

2. There must be a meavUK- ot tht* fanuU\ abilj{\ to meet |XHt- 
secondary ethuaiion eKj>enses. 

3. There must l>e a tletenninatjon t)f the auu d suuUiu educahonal 
expense budget ^ . - 

The student finauj^iid nee<i K rheu (lerhcd h\ sul.utactin^ the stu- 
dent's economic wll beinji; fa^ailable faniih infi)ni[e and asseis, an<l 
stiident^generated funds) from tlie estimated educatuiual expenses 
fHaKiead 1971; liandhtmh fm limutial Aul I^^IX IWn 
^^National Task For^e on . " in75). 

While need^analvsis svstems sinve to tefiett thi^ abihty of a student 
to meet hiv educational eKfx*ns< s wrlhout niaking mtnal judgments 
concerning; a familv's spenditig habhs, need anahsis jjrotess su 
hercnth contains manv economi( and moral jtidgmeni^ as ijie basis 
for estabiiNhin^i the point wlxm* a fanuK <an ailoid U) tontrtbiue to 
their <hikh en's expenses The established need anahMs s\siems at 
tenipt to standanij/e these jiuIgmenH by using standard economit 
classification svsiems PrSt>r to 197 . both the College S<holaiship 
^rvice and the ' Ameri(.iin Qjlle^^e TesiiniTf Proip'ant used income 
standards estabh\hed by. the Bineau of Laf)or Statistus; however, tlie^ 
differed on their tahuhations l>e(ause CIHS u-sed the uiednun standard 
of li\ inj»: whde A<;r use<l th^- hm standaul ^Student Finanifal . 
1971a) More recenth, both oi^i^ani/ation^ l|ave a<u^pted the ccm- 
sensu^ model of need anal>sis, whidi uses the ^ame income h*vel a^ 
set bv the Biue^tu of La!K>r Stai^stits ("National Task Feme on 
1975). 

The estimate of a student s edu<aiumal ex|)^*nse is aKo an item that 
is subject to jud|,m\ent Untier some swtems an "avexaj^e" eduuttional 
expense btulget K used to determine what the student\ educational 
cost tvtil l>e. Under other needanahsjs prograi^s, the actual exfX'nse 
estimated bv the "student is used to deieimimMhc* vtudent \ educa« 
ttonal tt>a I lie latter tost h^uie utiuld hv us( d whvw {h< ob|ecti\e ol 
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the* n<?eilNW4lvM$ %ntmit mis ui di lermit^e the MmhmxS Mtml ftmncM 
need* The former meihml <i^( mmhthhtpg m averagr educatiomat fmt 
figure would 1>e timt in systems that wi^he<i m dctemiine t ie in 
dividual need m <om|»ared sonie average; 

Sysiefm Thai IMetmine Need 

Over the coum of %iqtleiu md inij^tm\ dei»dapns^i^t m% disiinr e 
need'^analy^h ^>$temf h^iv^ tiecn created to meet tt^ir ^pectfic gi^l 
The first and most tesk need^analni*^ sy^tent K |)erS«rniie<l by tfie v 
Htituitona! fm^ncia! tiid oRUer For neeilfaa?jed aid, tWs retjiuirwiS 
e:i^amimiig the "studeMi'i fiiiiiirtdal re^urce^ and expt-ttM^'^ and th^n 
t^Iculatifig ihe iSimWiX «m! In the early rtml ctnah^-js ^^^lems ihK 
ineatu merelv a review of the eMunate t>f/famih income and educa* 
tional expen<»es i^tdimitted to the school by the sn/d^^ni Rarely did 
this rough afialy%H by the financial aid officet incliide a ^oplnsticate<t 
analym of student attd fanulv assets, sva^ of larnilv, or oihei ttttam W 
consideration?^. 

A i>efond \>^tenT ti^sed hvi finantial olScers ts the alternative m 
come ^v^tem " I'nder thh ^>>tem» the financal aid offirei <a!tjdates the 
amount of support a student ^htudd be e^^pe* led to ri?ieh1t^^iroin 1^4 
family by adding t<^ether^te family contribuuons i^tdate4l from 
both jncome and assets. Tlu^^^e c^mtrdjution fi|*utes are <ierive<} ftoni 
a $fiandard«»ed table develo^^ti b\ ihe in^tittuion m by one oil the 
certiraliTOi need-analnis s^txuts.. Ths^ ^uble calculatts what the 
avctajse tontribution should be a<sordmg incimie%ve! famited 
con^ftl^eration'^'H given to tamj|v siieand exiraordiinarv ex|>en^^ 

Tbe'*'ftderal income va% ^v^tein"^ stmilBr %6 altcmatii-r in 
come approaA Imatne die deteramadon uf im f^^rnillvS abilii^v to 
pay-H,Ci$hulated from a ^tamifardued table I -nd* it th%\ method; the 
table indicates the amount ol jederal imome lax paid bf the familv 
for each income level The amount paid in uixts idu^ a j^etreniagt^ 
of net yk\^x% are addetf t<^*ethei lo ^alctdate i\w mnmhmion to tite 
fdiuationa! exfjenn^'v from the imxnh intonte Student aid wouhl be 
detennnietl b> stibitaUini^ hgure bm\ ilw \in%k-ut\ ^tklxuAtimvxl 
e5«pen5e5. 

Thret^ othtn neeti anah^h s^^tems— .the ' nattonalh ^imi\-m\mA\ 
n^iX mAssis -sv^tems lA iiw C olUg«^ S4holai^hip Sei\i$e. ami the 
Xmerican College Tesimg Proj^ram an«i ttie N'ml Analvsn System of 
dK» Ba^tc Educational Oppoiuinity it^xS^b Ptogram^-ate umiUx m 
makeop. alifioiiglt tfneir hnal nml $e^tali% develop drffcrent need 
figttte^ Ihe^e %v^tems ate Inghly Hophisticatetl and take into con 
^{deration a varieiv of econoinjt i«;*ndit!tmH. miludfOg famdy and 
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*§^uff5i?. hmd%: .mi^ '^m4mt .^^^^f- eMtjmdnhm fc^fpeiises 

5^ajs:mfe'r 6-*f*dmVf?cii? m %m^M:im'hUn m^utmmm^ ami I'iw hh' Tlie'^r 
^mmmh:i%r t^%Uhh4.n:d -4m%l:mh^4 hm^juuih a Lnmh 4miM am- 

B^%Mr md^m: ah mmmHt h^- n-mmud iummm ^muiimnr-*. 

Thr huM njii' tf4 nmlMiA-^u ^xr^mn ' Hid5\-s?fH;d ^^iml- 

n^^al. ^n-^^h-^n %h:0 %%tmW m^^t^tm^ nitMes .m4 Im Tiw ih> 

^f:^\ ^^Hv^H m a^^v:;' ^.-'.^ ^h^.- Ul&t i-A .tt -pnth^ ^ 'il^ij^^SvJ^ ^ i\i H 

U'^inu ci^'mnmu ^^irt^ph n^t '^^^.^I^ipr .mtm^imv, ^^^^^ ^.^'*?j^fmi!v<^ 

?o :i)t!5^ *<«it Jn^.^ .ni sn^^'? t^j^?^'^ ^jiii* '^f^^di^n? i^M 

■rMn.ig^' i*i?>ir. Il^^r li^ifs.i!^ ^'^ v-'j nn'^il mt^^^^^^ ro ^^ ur^i <^^n-- 
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fdve s<mie aid <annor nfFord ui ralrulatc their award on absolute 
need, unless the program hus an unlimited .amount of funding {Boyd 
1975: Higher Education Dailv, Sept. 15, 197f;> p. ()). 

The kevstone to any student aid program is che amoxmt of sid 
a%varded; This amount is usually determined l)y a need-analysis 
svstetii, the goal of which is to develop a reliable process that will 
r<ms3stentl> and equitably distribute funds to persons of similar need. 
However, three areas of need analysis have caused some cuacern. The 
first is the inconsistency between different meed-analysis sys-ems and 
their basic economic assumptions, e.g., at what income level should 
a family be ex|)etted to contrd)ute Mime supiK>rt to their children's 
education? What is the appropriate {>ercentage of family assets that 
should be tised as educational resources? How much should the stu- 
dent be expected to earn during the school year or during die sum- 
mer that shotdd go in support of his education? All need-analysis 
systems fttaintain that it is the family's responsibility to support the 
cost of their chiklren's postsetondary education as much possible. 
It is the income level at which support must begin that is incon- 
sistent. 

FjVery need-analysis system has a family-income starting point. Below 
this point a family's financial condition is not considered strdng ^ 
enough to be able to reasonably support the additional burden of 
college expense. Above this point, families are expected to contribute 
a portion of their discretionary income — their income in excess of 
this minimum point — in support of their children's college education. 
How this minimum jx>iut is deurniined has caused the dcscrepancies 
in need-analysis systems. 

In 1973 the three major need-analysis systems — College Scholar- 
ship Service (CSS), .American College Testing Program (ACT), and 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) — used three different 
points to arrive at initial family contribution: the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics* low-fncome standard, the Bureau of Labor Statistics mode- 
rate-income standartl and the vSocial Security threshold standard. As a 
consequence, the point of zero family contribution varied by $4,000 
(Student Financial . . . 1071). This discrepancy in the point at which 
families should begin to contribute to their children's higher educa- 
tion has caused great concern and disillusionment among recipients' 
families. It is hard for them to understand why one need system will 
quah'fy theia for aid while another will not (Student Need . . . 1975). 

The National Task Force on Student Aid Problems (1975) focused 
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on this problem and !ias recommended that the major need-analysis 
systems all use the sam * "consensus model/' At the time of this 
writing, CSS and ACT have agreed to the elements of a consensus 
iqodel and are currently using it in their analysis. The BEOG pro- 
gram^ while recognizing the consensus model, still has not committed 
itself to one analysis system but continues to recognize a variety of 
systems. This is also true of the other state and federal aid programs. 
As stated in the final regulations of need-analysis systems to be used 
with National Direct Student Loan, College-Work Study, and Sup- 
plementary Educational Opportunity Grant Programs, the basic grants 
need-analysis method and the income-tax method are acceptable be- 
cause "hotli methods produce expected contributions considerably 
higher than th^e benchmark figure" (Higher Education Daily Supple- 
ment, October 28^ 1975, p. 1). In other words, these need-analysis 
systems are acceptable not because they accurately and consistently 
measure a student's need gap but because they allow for a smaller 
need gap than other systems. Thus, a large portion of available need- 
based student aid funds are awarded in a manner that may appear in- 
consistent, unfair, and inequitable to the recipients. 

The second area of concern is the variety purposes that need- 
analysis systems serve. Depending upon the different judgments made 
of the amount of family contribution and educational expenses, need 
analysis can be used to determine absolute need, relative fieed, or can 
be used as a rationing device for the distribution "of aid funds. Award 
recipients are confused, even bewildered, when under one system their 
need is calculated at one amount and tinder a different system a 
totally different figure is developed. Aid recipients and their parents 
assume that these various systems are attempting to measure the 
same thing. The various aid programs have failed to keep students 
and their parents honestly appraised of the basic assumptions they 
are using in their need analysis (Student Need . . . 1975). 

A third problem of need analysis is a product of the basic as- 
sumptions made in establishing what amount a family is expected to 
provide for their children's education. With need analysis, what a 
family should be able to contribute to their children's education is 
determined. This amount may vary greatly depending upon the 
family's. «;///«ngnwj to support their children'^ education. The con- 
troversy here is whether there should be a recognition that the family's 
willingness may differ considerably from the need-analysis detenni- 
nation of their ability. On the one hand, the argument is that 
the fairest and most efficient distribution aid of funds is to those 
families who are willing to make the maximum sacrifice, so that 
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need-analysis systems should not recognize 'SviUingness'* but only a 
predetermined norm. The other side of the argument is that unless 
the family's willingness "to pay is also considered, students of high 
potential 'may never achieve a postsecondary education because of the 
"lack of support they received from their parents {Student AVrrf . . . 
1975). 



Policy Implications 



Student aid programs have berorne m important means to finance 
post-secondary education and to aclneve specific so< ial goals. With aid 
funding now over $8 billion, it is important that attention be given 
to insuring the most cffi<ient use of these funds. It is the major 
premise of this report that for efficient use of student aid funds to 
occur there nuist be a dear uncterstanding of the goals of student aid 
programs. These goals are identified as: encourage equal educational 
opportunity^ — access, choice, and retention: increase the flow of stu- 
dents within the educational marketplace; and presen-e the diversity 
of postsecondary education. 

The second major premise of this report is 'that if the goals of 
access and choice "Tii^ achieved, in all likelihood the remaining goals 
will l>e achieved, it was tlifi^fore felt that a close examination of the 
various influences that aft'ect a student's access to and choice of a 
postsecondary institution was necessary. 

The current available research is equivocal about the extent to 
%vhich student aid is a viable means to promote the goals of access 
and choice. This lack of precision is due both to the complexitv of 
the various influences that r^ffect a students desire to pursue further 
education and the style of research used to examine this problem. 
Research studies hiive identified four major inflUnces thai affect both 
access antl choice, paiental influetue, academic ability and achieve- 
ment, financial strength* and peer ipfluence. However, these studies 
have j not identified conclusively the order of im|>ortance of these in 
fluences, nor ha%T they identified to what degree each influence is the 
result of the other For example* wliat degree of parental support is 
the result of the parents' financial strengtlj or their perceptioUr of 
lhe:r diikircn'-, nbility to Uueht from a further education? 

Two poiifts are clear. First, if a student has no motivation or does 
not have the academic or ability qualifications to be accepted by a 
postsecondaty 'education institution, financial aid will have no impact 
in encouraging that individual to further liis education. Second, the 
research has shown tliat a student's motivation is developed over a 
hmgt^r period of time. If a lack of finaiuial resources plays an im- 
portant part on the various influences that affect the long-term de- 
velopment of a student's motivation, then it will rake more than an 
announcem^|^u of aid in the spring of a student's senior high school 
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year to influence those borderline students to pursue further educa- 
tion. It is therefore important that a sttident and his family be made 
awarff very early in the sitidenfs education, that financial asmiance 
will he available. 

This means that it is neceiJsary for the sponsors of the various aid 
programs to inform the student and the student's parents, i>erhaps as 
early as the first yeav of the student's elementary education, diat fi- 
nancial assistance for postsecondary education will be available if 
needed» Only this approach will insure a greater chance that fi-' 
nancial concerns will be eliminated from the student's decision in 
planning education beyond high school, if the student's parents are 
assured of tlie possibility of aid, they probably will encourage their 
children to continue their education. 

The research studies do demonstrate th ' for those students who 
arc motivated to continue their education, financial assistance is very 
important. Tiie type of education to which a student aspires is in- 
fluenced by his confidence: (1) that he can afford an institution, and 
(2) that he lias sufficient resources to achieve his overall objectives. 
If student aid is to have maximum impact on the children*s decision, 
it is necessary for a stu<tent to have some awarene:>s of the amounjt of 
assistance available l)efore committing himself to, attend a particular 
institutiom In other wolds, if a financially disadvantaged student is 
qualified to atten<l a university but does not know iiaw much assist- 
ance will be receive<l, there isr a greater chance that he will aspire 
%n\y to Institutions he can realistically afford* it is therefore im- 
portant that announcement of the size of assistance be made before a 
student has to srlecl an institution, so that a student can base his 
educational decisions 07i academic and not primarily financial con- 
siderations. 

S nee the overall goal of student aid is to assist students who with- 
out aid will not attend a postsecondary institution, it is necessary to 
examine the need-analysis system of student aid programs This re- 
view identifies three major conditions that affect both access and 
choice. The first is a determination by the various aid systems of a 
student's financial need. Due to the many need-analysis systems used 
and the variety of assumptions and judgmental factors going into each 
system In determining a level of an individual's financial strength, 
there has been great in<onsistency in determining a students need 
gap. Therefore it is important that all student assistance programs 
establish one method of determining a student's financial need. 

The second student aid program characteristic that has been 
touched on in this paper, which also affects the achievement of the 
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goal of access and cjioice, is the cstahlislnnent of financial need. As 
demonstrated in tlie researdi, for students who have tlie financial 
ability to afFonl the postsecondaiy education of tlieir dioicc, student 
assistance has iittle impact on their ability to adiieve educational 
goals. Therefore, stiulent aid programs tliat fail to consider the fi- 
nancial n**ed of the student do little to forward tiie goals of access 
and choice*. It is important tliat all student aid l}W}!^ra)ri\ consider the 
financial need of the student as a primary determinant of the size of 
award offered'. 

Tlie third concHtion oi need analysis that affects access and choice 
is the amount of aid offered. This amount is usually detei mined by 
the goals of tiie need-anahsis s>stems. The amount of aid offered a 
student is determined ])y wiiether the aid program is designed to 
grant awards based on a student's absolute need, relative need, or is 
designed to distribiUe aid in a rationing fashion in order to in- 
crease the niuuber of students leceiving awards. 

If student assistance prt>giaui^ are to help achieve the goals of 
access and choifc*. it is important tiiat student assistance programs 
determine tlie size of the axeard on a student* s absolute need. Aid 
programs tiiat determine the si/c* of ti\e award on otiier tiian an 
absolute nee^l — need determined by a student s actual financial 
strength and an estimate of tiie actual expenses at tiie institution iie 
plans to attend or is attending — will iiavc less afl^c t cm liie student's 
ability to pursue a postsecondary education. 

Another characteristic of student aid programs that affects access 
and clioice is the various program restrictions. As shown for state aid 
programs, there are a number of restrictions tiiat influence a stu- 
dents ai)ility to attend tiic college of iiis clioice. Tiiree basic re* 
strictions of this type are: (1) geograpiiic restricuons tiiat prevent a 
student frcmi attending an institutioi. outside specific boundaries, 
such as state lines; (2) restrictions that prevent a student from 
attending c ertain types of institutions, sucii as private or proprietary 
institutions; and (3) restrictions cm eligibility based on attendance, 
that is, recjuiring a minimum number of credit hours j)eri academic 
term l)efore a student is eligible for i^ssistance. If aid programs are 
to have a maximum impact on access and ciioice, it is imperative 
that all assist mce proirrams eliminate those restrictions that prevent 
a student from aitendi}tg a paiticular postsecondary institution. 

The recent studies in research concerned witii student aid and the 
achievement of their basic articulated goals have demonstrated that 
while aid is not the only means to achieve tiiese goals for the fi- 
nancially disadvantaged, it plays a very important part. These aid 
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programs can play a larger role in achieving their goals if they re- 
evaluate their various need-analysis systems and program regulations. 
By taking into consideration the factors that influence a student's 
ability to select and attend a postsccondary institution, aid pro- 
grams can greatly increase their ability to further the goal of equal 
educational opportunity and, at the same time, increase the role of 
student aid in promoting a freer flow in the academic marketplace 
and preserve the diversity of postsecondary education. 

In summary, the studies that have been examined in this report 
clearly indicate lliat student assistance does play an important role in 
the achievement of access and choice. How effective student assist- 
ance is in achieving these f^oals as compared with other means is 
undetermined. The current available research is very limited because 
most of it has not been designed to diiectly assess the impact of stu- 
dent assistance, and therefore the various methodologies used have 
been inadequate in examining this question. There is great need for 
further research to focus on the borderline student instead of on the 
motivated, high-ability student. There is also a gi)fet need for 
longitudinal research to provide data about the coUege-gping decision- 
making process of a student from the early secondary level through 
final postsecondary graduation. Such studies must be accomplished 
before there can be a true assessment of whether student aid is 
achieving its stated goals, 

) 
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